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Art. I.— History of the United States, from the Discovery 
of the American Continent. By Gerorce Bancrort. 
Vol. IV. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1852. 8vo. 
pp. 462. 


Tue first three volumes of Mr. Bancroft’s work, com- 
prising the History of the Colonization of the United States, 
have been for several years before the public, and, it is un- 
necessary to add, have obtained for their author a very high 
reputation both at home and abroad. ‘The continuation 
of the work has been looked for with a good deal of impa- 
tience, especially by the authors own countrymen. ‘The 
fourth volume, issued recently, and devoted to the first 
epoch of the American Revolution, or the period of its ges- 
tation, extending from 1748 to 1763, has therefore been 
very cordially welcomed. As far as we can judge, it has 
generally satisfied public expectation, and we doubt not 
that it will fully sustain, and even enhance, the reputation 
already acquired by the author. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Bancroft as a politi- 
cian or a diplomatist, he is unquestionably one of our most 
distinguished men. He is an accomplished scholar, a man 
of a high order of intellect, and a brilliant and fascinating 
writer. He is a hard student, enthusiastic in the cause he es- 
pouses, devoted to his principles, and ready to sacrifice him- 
self with the zeal of the missionary for their dissemination. 
But, although he has studied the history of the United 
States with praiseworthy care and diligence, and although 
the discriminating reader may obtain much true history 
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from his learned and brilliant volumes, we are not prepared 
to assign him the highest rank among genuine historians. 
Properly speaking, he does not write history, nor even com- 
mentaries on history ; he simply uses history for the pur- 
pose of setting forth, illustrating, confirming, and dissemi- 
nating his spe eculative theories on God, man, and society, 
The history he writes is not written for an historical end, 
and the facts he relates are grouped and colored in sub- 
serviency to his unhistorical purposes. 

History is not a speculative science; it deals exclusively 
with facts, and is simply a record of events which have 
succeeded one another in time. No doubt, facts or events 
are not isolated; no doubt, they have their causes, their re- 
lations, and their meaning, which are the proper subject of 
historical investigation; no doubt, the historian with regard 
to these may have a theory, and arrange and explain his 
facts in accordance with it. Every historian, who would 
rise above the dry annalist or bald chronicler of events, does 
and must so arrange and explain them. But this theory 
must be historical, not speculative; that is, it must be a 
theory for the explanation of the purely historical, not the 
metaphysical, origin, causes, relations, and meaning of facts. 
lt must be itself "within the order of facts, and, like » all in- 
ductive theories, a mere generalization or classification of 
facts in their own order. ‘hat all historical facts have a 
speculative origin, causes, relations, —a meaning in the 
world which transcends the world of space and time, — is 
of course true; but in this sense they are eternal, have no 
succession, and therefore no history. In this sense they 
transcend the province of the historian, as such, and per- 
tain solely to that of the metaphysician or theologian. 
‘he science which takes cognizance of them is what we 
ourselves call theology, natural or supernatural, and what 
Aristotle calls science (sapien a), or philosophy proper, not 
history, which is confined by its own nature to the record of 
facts or events. 

‘he modern school of history, especially in France and 
Germany, overlook this important distinction between his- 
tory and theology, — historical science and speculative sci- 
ence,—aud confound the historical with the theological 
origin, relations, and significance of facts. ‘They form to 
themselves, from their own fancies, caprices, or prejudices, 
prior to all study of history, certain theories of the uni- 
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verse, of God, man, and society, — metaphysical, ethical, 
and political theories, from which they infer what is and 
must be in history. . hey then proceed to apply their the- 
ories to the explanation of historical facts, which they adapt 
to the illustration and support of their previous specula- 
tions. Facts encountered which contradict their theories 
are passed over in silence, denied, distorted, or explained 
away; facts which are needed to explain and establish 
them, if not encountered, are invented; and facts which 
have no apparent bearing on them one way or the other 
are discarded as unimportant and without historical signifi- 
cance. Herder, Kant, Hegel, Guizot, Cousin, Michelet, 
and even Carlyle and Macaulay, are instances in point, as 
all who are familiar with their writings need not to be in- 
formed. None of them give us genuine e history, or even their 
own views of history ; they merely give us their specula- 
tions on what is not history, and what according to those 
speculations ought to be history. 

It is the common error of the modern school of so-called 
philosophical historians, and to which school Mr. Bancroft 
belongs, though he is not by any means the worst of the 
school, to suppose that history may be reduced to the terms 
of a speculative science, and be written, as it were, a@ pri- 
ori. Give me the geographical position of a people, says 
the brilliant and eloquent Cousin, and I will give you its 
history. Has the geography of Memphis, of Babylon, Nine- 
veh, ‘Tyre, Sidon, Jerusalem, Carthage, Sparta, mervey. 
Rome, changed from what it was in remote antiquity ? 
Has their history remained at all epochs the same?  Her- 
der finds in all history only his Ideas of human progress ; 
Kant finds nothing but his categories; Hegel finds the 
significance and end of all history, the operations of Divine 
P rovidence, of all mankind, and of all nature, to have been 
the establishment of the Prussian monarchy; Mr. Bancroft 
finds that the original purpose of creation, of ,God and 
the universe, is fulfilled in the establishment of American 
democracy. No doubt, history has a transcendental plan, 
and a purpose which it is fulfilling; no doubt, God has a 
plan in all he does, and is fulfilling a fixed and scientific 
purpose in every historical event, however great or however 
small it may seem to us. But the science of this plan and 
of this purpose is God’s science, not man’s, and can be 
shared by us only as he pleases to make it known to us by 
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his revelation. It is not the historian as such who possesses 
it, and can unroll it before us. It is only a Bossuet, a Chris- 
tian bishop, in possession of divine revelation, and speak- 
ing from the height of the episcopal chair, that can give 
to. “history something of the character of a spe culative sci- 
ence, or furnish a philosophy of history; and that philoso- 
phy of history is a divine, not a human philosophy. That 
philosophy is not historical, and can be obtained by no in- 
duction from historical or even psychological facts, for in- 
duction can never give us causes or principles ; and hence 
the Baconian universe, as has often been remarked, is a vil- 
verse of eflects without causes,—a manifest contradiction 
in terms. Certainly there is a logic i in history, if we could 
see it from the point of view of the Divine Intelligence ; 
but in relation to our science, from the point of view of 
the human intellect, the events of history do not all follow 
logically from a given antecedent. ‘l’o us the antecedents 
are many, and include the natural and supernatural prov- 
idence of God and the free-will of man; and the free-will of 
man, ‘too, in a fallen and abnormal state, as well as ina 
supernatural state, to which he is elevated by the grace of 
Christ. ‘These perpetually interrupt to our apprehension 
the series of logical se quences, and no human science can 
determine what new series of sequences may at any mo- 
ment be introduced by the operations of free-will, either on 
the part of God or on the part of man. Moreover, with 
freedom in the antecedent, the conclusion cannot be log- 
ically deduced ; for logic can deduce only necessary con- 
clusions. ‘T'o the historian history is never a series of log- 
ical sequences, for if it were it would not be history, as 
there would then be no chronological sequence, or succes- 
sion in time. ‘l’o him much must always appear anoma- 
lous, arbitrary, inexplicable, the result of chance; although 
in point of fact there is no chance, and though there is 
freedom, there is nothing arbitrary, or without a suflicient 
reason. All the so- ealbed philosophies of history, or at- 
tempts to reduce history to the form of a speculative hu- 
man science, proceed on a pantheistic assumption, — are 
founded on the denial of creation and providence, the free- 
will of God, and consequently the free-will and moral ac- 
countability of man. ‘They all assume virtually that the 
universe is purely phenomenal, and is to be regarded only 
as the necessary expression of an inherent principle of Lite, 
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which evolves, moves, and agitates the whole by an intrin- 
sic law of necessity. ‘They all assume and inculcate the 
doctrine of absolute and universal fatalism, which binds 
alike in the same chain of invincible necessity God, man, 
and nature. 

Undoubtedly, he who proposes to pass other than purely 
historical judgments on historical facts must have a gener- 
al theological doctrine, of some sort. But no theological 
doctrine is historical, or historically attainable. It does 
not belong to the historian as such; it belongs to the theo- 
logian, and to be worth any thing is obtainable only as su- 
pernaturally supplied by God himself ; for he alone can re- 
veal to us his plan, and disclose the purpose he is fulfilling. 
He who has not been supplied, immediately or mediately, 
with such doctrine by God himself, and has not infallible 
assurance that he has been so supplied, must either not 
write history at all, or else restrict himself to purely histori- 
cal judgments of the events he relates. If he has bor- 
rowed from fallible sources, or has concocted for himself 
a theory of the universe and the purpose God is fulfil- 
ling in universal or particular history, he should either 
kee: p it to himself, or avowedly bring it out as theology or 
metaphysics. He has no right to m: ake histor y the vehicle 
of insinuating it into the minds of unsuspicious readers, 
who are re ading for the facts he professes to narrate, not 
for the speculative notions he may entertain, or philosoph- 
ical crotchets he may have in his head. He does not deal 
fairly or honestly with us, when, under pretence of giving 
us history, he only gives us his speculative theories. 

Of all'the devices for disseminating falsehood, corrupt- 
ing youth, and destroying all true intellectual and moral 
life, this of making history the vehicle of comniunicating 
the theological, metaphysical, ethical, and political theories 
of the author is the most ingenious and the most eflective. 
The novel or romance did very well, but it was in bad 
odor with the graver part of the community, and often 
went no farther than to corrupt the heart and disturb the 
senses. More could be accomplished under tiie grave 
mask of the historian than under the light and fantastic 
mask of the novelist or romancer. Hence our histories are 
nearly all written with a view of inculcating, often with- 
out the design being suspected, some crude ‘and in gener- 
al mischievous theory on religion, philosophy, or politics. 
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The author professes to give you facts, and along with 
what he gives you for facts, so interwoven with them that 
none but a disc ‘iplined mind can separate them, he insinu- 
ates into the ingenuous and unsuspecting reader his false 
wad pernicious speculative theories. Facts are never to be 
feared, for they can never come into conflict with religion, 
We wish to conceal the real facts of history neither from 
ourselves nor from our children. We wish our children to 
know the history of their own country; we put into their 
hands Mr. Bancroft’s volumes, and before we know it, 
they have a wholly false view of that history, and have 
imbibed, with the facts they have learned, speculative theo- 
ries which are one day to become active in making them 
false both to their God and to their country. ‘They see 
not well how they can question the doctrines without de- 
nying the facts; and the ‘acts alleged, under some aspect, 
may be undeniable. ‘lhe doctrines are imbibed as simply 
historical doctrines; their reach is neither seen nor suspect- 
ed, and their hostility to faith becomes apparent only in 
after years, when they have taken too firm a hold of the 
mind, and entered too deeply into its habits, to be rejected 
without extraordinary grace. Thus is generation after 
generation corrupted, and ruined for time and eternity. 
This, too, we must presume, is the precise design of the au- 
thors of our modern philosophies of history. How often 
has Mr. Bancroft, for instance, said to himself and to his 
confidential friends, on hearing his book commended in 
certain quarters, “ ‘They little suspect my design in writing 
it, or the ultimate bearing of its doctrines.” No one who 
knows the popular theories of the day can doubt that the 
work is written for a far diflerent purpose than that of pre- 
senting a true and faithful history of the United States. 
The author’s speculative purpose is visible to the disciplined 
eye on almost every page. ven its very style wants 
frankness and sincerity. ‘The statement of facts, the se- 
lection of facts to be stated, the choice of words, ‘oad the 
turn given to the expression, ‘all bear witness that the work 
is written, not for the sake of history, but to propagate 
the author’s own metaphysical, ethical, political, and so- 
cialistic theories, and theories which, though plausible to 
the young and untrained, are unsound and in the last de- 
gree dangerous. 
We wish to speak with all due respect of Mr. Bancroft 
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as a man, and the more especially because time has been 
when he treated us as a friend and laid us under many 
personal obligations which we have not forgotten, and can- 
not forget. He has many traits of character which we 
love and honor. We have no interest in disparaging his 
merits, for he holds a distinguished place in the atlections 
of our countrymen, and enjoys a wide and in many re- 
spects merited popularity. Knemies, certainly, he has, 
who would delight to see him attacked, but those enemies 
are not our friends, have no sympathy with us, and can 
find nothing to gratify them in the objections we bring 
against his writings. Most of them sympathize with him 
on the very points on which we dissent from him. But we 
have long since learned to yield neither private nor public 
honor to the man, however great or distinguished, who 
abuses his gifts and opportunities to corrupt the public 
mind, and - inculcate doctrines which strike at the foun- 
dation of religion, morality, government, and even society 
itself, Mr. Bancroft’s method of writing history is mani- 
festly a disingenuous method, de fensible on the score nei- 
ther of morals nor of art, and it were credulity, not charity, 
to presume that even he would attempt to defend it on 
any other than the false ground, that the end justifies the 
means. 

Let it not be said that we are hostile to science and 
opposed to the progress of intelligence. We are not 
opposed to science or intellectual progress; quite the con- 
trary; but we do not consider that science properly so 
called consists in being acquainted with the delusive theo- 
ries men may take it into their heads to concoct, nor do 
we believe intellectual progress is promoted by fee ding the 
mind with the ravings of insanity, the dreams of the mor- 
bid, or the unsubstantial speculations of radical projectors 
and socialistic reformers. ‘I'he mind in feeding on these 
necessarily contracts disease, becomes enfeebled, loses its 
light, and goes out in darkness. Give us facts and true 
principles, write books that teach truth, that introduce the 
reader to reality, and not simply to the miserable crotch- 
ets and fancies of your own brains, and we are ready to 
commend you with all our heart. Be honest, avow open- 
ly your real doctrines and purposes, label your pictures 
truly, so that one may know beforehand what to expect, 
and we will bring no other objections than such as simply 
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bear against the statements you make, or the doctrines you 
advance. But let there be an end to this enormous abuse 
of history, which has become so common of late, and 
which is poisoning the whole reading community. 

Mr. Bancroft is a democrat, in the modern sense of that 
word, a philosophical democrat, — not merely a plain, old- 
fashioned republican, which we claim to be ourselves, —a 
progressive democrat, who holds that democracy is not 
only the best, but the only legitimate form of government. 
The popular will is for him the supreme law, and the pop- 
ular instincts and tendencies are the infallible criterion of 
truth, beanty, and goodness. The people are to him the 
infallible church, and humanity is his God. There is at 
least no God for man but the God in humanity, who 
speaks only in and through popular instincts and tenden- 
cies. Hence the author defines elsewhere democ racy to 
be “eternal justice ruling through the pe ople.” The race 
is progressive, and the progress of society is constantly 
towards the realization of democracy as thus define d. 
Here, in a word, is the general theory which he writes his 
History of the United States to establish and disseminate. 
To this end nearly all in his volumes, if we except the first 
volume, which is more historical and less speculative than 
the others, is made directly or indirectly subservient, and 
to accomplish it he omits, misrepresents, miscolors, or in- 
vents facts, as he finds it necessary or convenient. He may 
not do this consciously, with “malice aforethought,” but 
his theory blinds him, unsteadies or distorts his vision, so 
that he seems to himself to see all the facts he wants, and 
only such as he wants, for his theory. 

It is not our intention, nor have we either the leisure or 
the knowledge necessary if it were, to follow the author 
step by step through his volumes, and sustain our charges 
by minute criticism. It is not, indeed, necessary. Refer- 
ence to some three or four matters pretty well known will 
sufficiently justify us. ‘Those who have read in his second 
volume the history of the colonization of Carolina, and 
the constitution framed for its government by Locke and 
Shaftesbury, will recollect how adroitly he obtains an argu- 
ment from the failure of that constitution, in favor of his 
democracy and deification of the people. He brings the 
failure of that constitution forward as a proof of the supe- 
rior wisdom of the common people, the illiterate and sim- 
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ple, to that of philosophers and statesmen. This is to mis- 
represent the whole case. ‘That failure says nothing in 
favor of the superiority of ignorance over science; it sim- 
ply proves, what De Maistre so much insists on, that the 
constitution of a state must be generated, not made, and 
grow up out of the circumstances of a people with them, 
instead of being arbitrarily constructed and imposed upon 
them. ‘The Carolinians, in rejecting that constitution, the 
work of philosophers, which had no root in their interior 
life, in their habits, manners, customs, or circumstances, 
did not invent a new form of government, create a new 
constitution for themselves; they simply fell back on that 
portion of the constitution of England which they brought 
with them, and which had never ceased to be theirs, and 
simply modified it to their peculiar circumstances and con- 
dition. ‘The lesson of the occurrence is neither in favor of 
democracy nor against it; it is merely that it is madness 
to attempt to change radically the constitution inherent in 
the life of a people, and to impose upon them one made 
to order in the closet of a philosopher, —a lesson worth 
reading to Mr. Bancroft’s friends, the European Revolu- 
tionists, and perhaps also one which he might himself 
study to some advantage. 

‘The author furnishes us another instance to our purpose 
in his account of “Salem Witchcraft,’ — a delusion not 
confined to Salem, or the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
but which about the time was common to most Protestant 
countries, and attended with the most deplorable results, 
espec ially among the Puritans of England and Scotland. 
Mr. Bancroft, of course, does not believe in the reality of 
witchcraft ; but as he holds the people to be infallible, and 
popular instincts to be the sure test of truth, it will not an- 
swer for him to concede that the people ever shared the de- 
lusion. So he makes Salem witcherafi all the work of the 
colonial aristocracy, the ministers and magistrates, and, 
in the face and eyes of the undeniable facts in the case, 
represents the people all along as free from it, as opposed to 
it, and as finally succeeding, ‘by their good sense, humane 
feelings, and influence, in putting an end to it. ‘This is all 
pure theory. ‘The people of New England are even yet to 
a very great extent believers in witchcraft, and more than 
one poor old woman have we known to be denounced, 
avoided, and abandoned to wretchedness and want, as a 
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witch. The belief may not be as common now as it was 
in the days of our boyhood, or rather it has changed its 
form. The so-called “ spiritual knockings,” now so preva- 
lent, erected as it were into a religion, with its places of 
worship, its priests, priestesses, and journals, is at bottom 
only a revival of Salem witchcraft under another name. 
The people, who, according to Mr. Bancroft, opposed the 
severities exercised toward the individuals held to be be- 
witched, were certain loose livers, libertines, freethinkers, 
scoflers, who believed very little either in God or the Devil. 
The elaborate account of Quakerism and the people 
called Quakers, in the same volume, chapter sixteenth, is 
another instance in which the author is led by his theory 
to depart from strict historical fidelity. He makes a hero 
of William Penn, the founder of Pe ‘nnsylvania, exagger- 
ates his merits even more than Macaulay disp: rages them, 
and makes Quakerism the exponent of the inspirations of 
the Impersonal Reason, whatever that may mean. Ile 
had his religious or theological theory to bring out, and he 
makes Quakerism its vehicle. In order to do so, he gives 
us for Quakerism, we will not say what Quakerism may 
not practically lead to, but assuredly what never entered the 
heads of its founders, George Fox, Robert Barclay, and 
William Penn. The essential element of Quakerism is 
its assertion of the universality and sufficiency of the in- 
dwelling Christ independent of Christ teaching through 
historical records or chosen messengers, and bringing us 
into union with himself in the Church through the Sacra- 
ments. But the genuine Quaker never intentionally de- 
nied the Incarnation, and never confounded the indwelling 
Christ, “ the light within,” with natural reason, personal or 
impersonal. ‘I'he Christ in whom he professed to believe 
was “the Word,” the “Son of God,” “the true light which 
enlighteneth every man coming into this world.” He 
held him to be not only, as the Eternal Son of God by 
whom all things were made, the natural light of reason or 
the light of the natural order, but also, as the Incarnate 
Son or Word, the supernatural light, or the light of the 
supernatural order of grace, and in both orders “he distin- 
guished him from the soul and its faculties, as in external 
vision the light by which we see is distinguishable from the 
visual organ and even the visual faculty. The error of the 
(Juaker does not lie in the assertion of the indwelling 
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Christ in the regenerate, for he does dwell in them, and 
they in him; but in supposing him to dwell equally in the 
unregenerate, or in supposing that the effect of the Incar- 
nation was to place every man actually in the order of 
grace, and Christ as an indwelling Saviour in the heart of 
every one; whence he was led to deny the Sacraments, 
the Church, the priesthood, and the means by which the 
sinner receives the application of the Atonement, is 
brought into union with Christ, and preserved therein. 
A serious error enough, no doubt, but not an error favoring 
the doctrine held by Mr. Bancroft, and for which he eulo- 
gizes him. Mr. Bancroft thinks he has in this Quaker 
doctrine of the indwelling Christ, or inward light, his own 
doctrine of the sufliciency and infallibility of reason as an 
attribute of humanity, on which he founds his doctrine of 
popular sovereignty and the infallibility of the people. 
He thus, to the utter astonishment of Obadiah, makes the 
(Quaker a modern 'Transcendentalist, and a witness bearing 
his testimony in favor of “ progressive democracy.” In 
this he is an unfaithful historian, a bad philosopher, and a 
worse theologian. 

A more important instance of Mr. Bancroft’s infidelity 
as an historian may be found in the opening chapter of the 
volume before us. ‘l'his volume professes, as we have said, 
to give us the history of the first epoch of the American 
Revolution, and the author seeks to show that this revolu- 
tion was conceived and brought forth in the design of in- 
troducing a new political and social order into the history 
of the world, and that it was only a link in that series of 
revolutions which have convulsed the European continent 
for sixty or seventy years with vain efforts to introduce into 
its old monarchical states “la République démocratique 
et sociale.” ‘The kings united with the commons in the 
fifteenth century and suppressed the barons ; the commons, 
uniting with the princes in the sixteenth century, sup- 
pressed the Church. ‘Thus emancipated from the nobility 
and the hierarchy, the commons in England in the seven- 
teenth century deposed the king and beheaded monarchy * 
at Whitehall in the person of Charles Stuart. Defeated for 
the moment by the Restoration, the commons fled to these 
Western wilds, where, concealed in the depths of the forest, 
they grew and prepared themselves by the middle of the 
eighteenth century to renew and continue their struggles 
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against monarchy, and in favor of republicanism, the soy- 
ereignty of the people, — progressive democracy. Hence 
Mr. Bancroft’s theory of the American movement in behalf 
of national independence is, that it was only the continua- 
tion or resumption of the movement of the English repub- 
licans in the seventeenth century, as that was itself only 
the continuation of the movement in the previous two 
centuries of the kings and commons against the feudal 
aristocracy and the Church. His purpose in this is, on the 
one hand, to adduce historical evidence of his theory of 
the continuous progress of society, and, on the other, to 
obtain the authority of the American patriots, justly of 
great weight with all loyal Americans, for the progressive 
or social democracy to which he is wedded, —at least in 
theory, — and which he wishes to see established through- 
out the world, if need be by Red Republican revolutions, 
and all the blood, and carnage, and horrors of both civil and 
international war. ‘These remarks will help the reader to 
understand the following extract from the commencement 
of the volume before us. 


‘In the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and forty- 
eight, Montesquieu, wisest in his age of the reflecting statesmen of 
France, apprised the cultivated world, that a free, prosperous, and 
great people was forming in the forests of America, which Eng- 
land had sent forth her sons to inhabit. The hereditary dynasties 
of Europe, all unconscious of the rapid growth of the rising pow- 
er which was soon to involve them in its new and prevailing influ- 
ence, were negotiating treaties among themselves to bring their 
last war of personal ambition definitively toan end. The great mari- 
time powers, weary of hopes of conquest and ignorant of coming 
reform, desired repose. ‘To restore possessions as they had been, 
or were to have been, was accepted as the condition of peace ; 
and guaranties were devised to keep them safe against vicissitude. 
But the eternal flow of existence never rests, bearing the human 
race onwards through continuous change. Principles grow into 
life by informing the public mind, and in their maturity gain the 
mastery over events ; following each other as they are bidden, and 

¢ruling without a pause. No sooner do the agitated waves begin to 
subside, than, amidst the formless tossing of the billows, a new 
messenger from the Infinite Spirit moves over the waters; and the 
ship of Destiny, freighted with the fortunes of mankind, yields to 
the gentle breath as it first whispers among the shrouds, even while 
the beholders still doubt if the breeze is springing, and whence it 
comes, and whither it will go. 
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** The hour of revolution was at hand, promising freedom to con- 
science and dominion to intelligence. History, escaping from the 
dictates of authority and the jars of insulated interests, enters upon 
new and unthought-of domains of culture and equality, the happier 
society where power springs freshly from ever-renewed consent ; 
the life and activity of a connected world. 

“For Europe, the crisis foreboded the struggles of generations. 
The strong bonds of faith and affection, which once united the sep- 
arate classes of its civil hierarchy, had lost their vigor. In the im- 
pending chaos of states, the ancient forms of society, after convul- 
sive agonies, were doomed to be broken in pieces ; and the fragments 
to become distinct, and seemingly lifeless, like the dust; ready to 
be whirled in clouds by the tempest of public rage, with a force as 
deadly as that of the sand-storm in the Libyan desert. The voice 
of reform, as it passed over the desolation, would inspire animation 
afresh ; but in the classes whose power was crushed, as well as in 
the oppressed who knew not that they were redeemed, it might also 
awaken wild desires, which the ruins of a former world could not 
satiate. In America, the influences of time were moulded by the 
creative force of reason, sentiment, and nature. Its political edi- 
fice rose in lovely proportions, as if to the melodies of the lyre. 
Peacefully and without crime, humanity was to make for itself a 
new existence. 

** A few men of Anglo-Saxon descent, chiefly farmers, planters, 
and mechanics, with their wives and children, had crossed the At- 
lantic in search of freedom and fortune. They brought the civili- 
zation which the past had bequeathed to Great Britain ; they were 
followed by the slave-ship and the African ; their happiness invited 
emigrants from every lineage of Central and Western Europe ; 
the mercantile system, to which they were subjected, prevailed in 
the councils of all metropolitan states, and extended its restrictions 
to every continent that allured to conquest, commerce, or coloniza- 
tion. ‘The accomplishment of their independence would agitate 
the globe, would assert the freedom of the oceans as commercial 
highways, vindicate power in the commonwealth for the united 
judgment of its people, and assure to them the right to a self-direct- 
ing vitality. 

** The authors of the American Revolution avowed for their ob- 
ject the welfare of mankind, and believed that they were in the 
service of their own and of all future generations. Their faith 
was just; for the world of mankind does not exist in fragments, 
nor can a country have an insulated existence. All men are broth- 
ers; and all are bondsmen for one another. All nations, too, are 
brothers, and each is responsible for that federative humanity which 
puts the ban of exclusion on none. New principles of government 
could not assert themselves in one hemisphere without affecting the 
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other. ‘The very idea of the progress of an individual people, in 
its relation to universal history, springs from the acknowledged uni- 
ty of the race. 

‘** From the dawn of social being, there has appeared a tendency 
towards commerce and intercourse between the scattered inhabit- 
ants of the earth. That mankind have ever earnestly desired this 
connection, appears from their willing homage to the adventurers 
and to every people, who have greatly enlarged the boundaries of 
the world, as known to civilization. ‘The traditions of remotest an- 
tiquity celebrate the half-divine wanderer who raised pillars on the 
shores of the Atlantic; and record, as a visitant from the skies, the 
first traveller from Europe to the central rivers of Asia. It is the 
glory of Greece, that, when she had gathered on her islands and 
among her hills the scattered beams of human intelligence, her nu- 
merous colonies carried the accumulated light to the neighborhood 
of the ocean and to the shores of the Euxine. Her wisdom and 
her arms connected continents. 

** When civilization intrenched herself within the beautiful prom- 
ontory of Italy, and Rome led the van of European reform, the 
same movement continued, with still vaster results ; for, though the 
military republic bounded the expansive spirit of independence by 
giving dominion to property, and extended her own influence by 
the sword, yet, heaping up conquests, adding island to continent, 
crushing nationalities, offering a shrine to strange gods, and citizen- 
ship to every vanquished people, she extended over a larger empire 
the benefits of fixed principles of law, and a cosmopolitan polythe- 
ism prevailed as the religion of the world. 

**’To have asserted clearly the unity of mankind was the dis- 
tinctive glory of the Christian religion. No more were the nations 
to be severed by the worship of exclusive deities. ‘The world was 
instructed that all men are of one blood ; that for all there is but 
one divine nature and but one moral law; ‘ead the renovating faith 
taught the singleness of the race, of which it embodied the aspira- 
tions and guided the advancement. 

“The tribes of Northern Europe, emerging freshly from the 
wild nurseries of nations, opened new regions to ‘culture, commerce, 
and refinement. The beams of the majestic temple, which antiqui- 
ty had reared to its many gods, were already falling in ; the rov- 
ing invaders, taking to their hearts the regenerating creed, became 
its intrepid messengers, and bore its symbols even to Iceland and 
Siberia. 

** Still nearer were the relations of the connected world, when 
an enthusiast reformer, glowing with selfish ambition, and angry 
at the hollow forms of Eastern superstition, caught life in the des- 
erts of Arabia, and founded a system, whose emissaries hurried 
lightly on the camel’s back beyond pathless sands, and, never di- 
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verging far from the warmer zone, conducted armies from Mecca 
to the Ganges and the Ebro. How did the two systems animate 
all the continents of the Old World to combat for the sepulchre of 
Christ, till Europe, from Spain to Scandinavia, came into conflict 
and etedounten with the South and East, trom Morocco to Hin- 
dostan ! 

‘“‘In due time appeared the mariner from Genoa. To Colum- 
bus God gave the keys that unlock the barriers of the ocean ; 
so that he filled Christendom with his glory. The voice of the 
world had whispered to him that the world is one ; and as he went 
forth towards the west, ploughing a wave which no European keel 
had entered, it was his high purpose not merely to open new paths 
to islands or to continents, but to bring together the ends of the 
earth, and join all nations in commerce and spiritual life. 

** While the world of mankind is accomplishing its nearer con- 
nection, it is also advancing in the power of its intelligence. The 
possession of reason is the engagement for that progress of which 
history keeps the record. The faculties of each individual mind 
are limited in their development; the reason of the whole strives 
for perfection, has been restlessly forming itself from the first mo- 
ment of human existence, and has never met bounds to its capacity 
for improvement. ‘The generations of men are not like the leaves 
on the trees, which fall and renew themselves without melioration 
or change ; individuals disappear like the foliage and the flowers ; 
the existence of our kind is continuous, and its ages are recipro- 
cally dependent. Were it not so, there would be no great truths 
inspiring action, no laws re gulating human achievements ; the 
movement of the living world “would be as the ebb and flow of the 
ocean; and the mind would no more be touched by the visible 
agency of Providence in human affairs. In the lower creation, in- 
stinct is always equal to itself; the beaver builds his hut, the bee 
his cell, without an acquisition of thought, or an increase of skill. 
‘By a particular prerogative,’ as Pascal has written, ‘ not only each 
man advances daily in the sciences, but all men unitedly make a 
never-ceasing progress in them, as the universe grows older; so 
that the whole succession of human beings, during the course of so 
many ages, ought to be considered as one identical man, who sub- 
sists always, and who learns without end.’ 

“Tt is this idea of continuity which gives vitality to history. No 
period of time has a separate being ; no public opinion can escape 
the influence of previous intelligence. We are cheered by rays 
from former centuries, and live in the sunny reflection of all their 
light. What though thought is invisible, and, even when eflective, 
seems as transient as the wind that raised the cloud ; ? It is yet free 
and indestructible ; can as little be bound in chains as the aspir- 
ing flame ; and, when once generated, takes eternity for its guar- 
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dian. We are the children and the heirs of the past, with which, 
as with the future, we are indissolubly linked together ; and he that 
truly has sympathy with every thing belonging to man will, with 
his toils for posterity, blend affection for the times that are gone by, 
and seek to live in the vast life of the ages. It is by thankfully 
recognizing those ages as a part of the great existence in which 
we share, that history wins power to move the soul. She comes 
to us with tidings of that which for us still lives, of that which has 
become the life of our life. She embalms and preserves for us 
the life-blood, not of master-spirits only, but of generations of the 
race. 

** And because the idea of improvement belongs to that of con- 
tinuous being, history is, of all pursuits, the most cheering. It 
throws a halo of delight and hope even over the sorrows of human- 
ity, and finds promises of joy among the ruins of empires and the 
graves of nations. It sees the footsteps of Providential Intelligence 
everywhere ; and hears the gentle tones of his voice in the hour of 
tranquillity ; 

‘ Nor God alone in the still calm we find ; 
He mounts the storm and walks upon the wind.’ 

Institutions may crumble and governments fall, but it is only that 
they may renew a better youth, and mount upwards like the eagle. 
The petals of the flower wither, that fruit may form. The desire 
of perfection, springing always from moral power, rules even the 
sword, and escapes unharmed from the field of carnage; giving to 
battles all that they can have of lustre, and to warriors their only 
glory ; surviving martyrdoms, and safe amid the wreck of states. 
On the banks of the stream of time, not a monument has been 
raised to a hero or a nation, but tells the tale and renews the hope 
of improvement. Each people that has disappeared, every institu- 
tion that has passed away, has been but a step in the ladder by 
which humanity ascends towards the perfecting of its nature. 

** And how has it always been advancing; to the just judgments 
of the past, adding the discoveries of successive ages! The gen- 
erations that hand the torch of truth along the lines of time, them- 
selves become dust and ashes ; but the light still increases its ever- 
burning flame, and is fed more and more plenteously with conse- 
crated oil. How is progress manifest in religion, from the gross 
symbols of the East to the sublime philosophy of Greece, from the 
Fetichism of the savage to the Polytheism of Rome; from the 
multiplied forms of ancient superstition and the lovely representa- 
tions of deities in stone, to the clear conception of the unity of di- 
vine power, and the idea of the presence of God in the soul! How 
has mind, in its inquisitive freedom, taught man to employ the ele- 
ments as mechanics do their tools, and already, in part, at least, 
made him the master and possessor of nature! How has knowl- 
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edge not only been increased, but diffused! How has morality 
been constantly tending to subdue the supremacy of brute force, 
to refine passion, to enrich literature with the varied forms of pure 
thought and delicate feeling! How has social life been improved, 
and every variety of toil in the field and in the workshop been en- 
nobled by the willing industry of freemen! How has humanity 
been growing conscious of its unity and watchful of its own devel- 
opment, till public opinion, bursting the bonds of nationality, knows 
itself to be the spirit of the world, in its movement on the tide of 
thought from generation to generation ! 

“From the intelligence that had been slowly ripening in the 
mind of cultivated humanity sprung the American Revolution, 
which was designed to organize social union through the establish- 
ment of personal fre edom, and thus emancipate the nations from 
all authority not flowing from themselves. In the old civilization 
of Europe, power moved from a superior to inferiors and subjects ; 
a priesthood transmitted a common faith, from which it would tol- 
erate no dissent ; the government esteemed itself, by compact or 
by divine right, inv ested with sovereignty, dispensing protection 
and demanding allegiance. But a new principle, far mightier than 
the church and state of the Middle Ages, was forcing itself into 
power. Successions of increasing culture and heroes in the world 
of thought had conquered for mankind the idea of the freedom of 
the individual ; the creative but long latent energy that resides in 
the collective reason was next to be revealed. From this the state 
was to emerge, like the fabled spirit of beauty and love, out of the 
foam of the ever-troubled ocean. It was the office of America to 
substitute for hereditary privilege the natural equality of man; for 
the irresponsible authority of a sovereign, a dependent government 
emanating from the concord of opinion ; and as she moved forward 
in her high career, the multitudes of every clime gazed towards her 
example with hopes of untold happiness, and all the nations of the 
earth sighed to be renewed. 

*“ The American Revolution, of which I write the history, essay- 
ing to unfold the principles which organized its events, and bound 
to keep faith with the ashes of its heroes, was most radical in its 
character, yet achieved with such benign tranquillity, that even con- 
servatism hesitated to censure. A civil war armed men of the 
same ancestry against each other, yet for the advancement of the 
principles of everlasting peace and universal brotherhood. A new 
plebeian democracy took its place by the side of the proudest em- 
pires. Religion was disenthralled from civil institutions. ‘Thought 
obtained for itself free utterance by speech and by the press. Indus- 
try was commissioned to follow the bent of its own genius. ‘The 
system of commercial restrictions between states was reprobated 
and shattered ; and the oceans were enfranchised for every peace- 
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ful keel. International law was humanized and softened; and a 
new, milder, and more just maritime code was concerted and en- 
forced. ‘The trade in slaves was branded and restrained. ‘The 
home of the language of Bacon and Milton, of Chatham and 
Washington, became so diffused, that in every zone, and almost in 
every longitude, childhood lisps the English as its mother tongue. 
The equality of all men was declared; personal freedom secured 
in its complete individuality ; and common consent recognized as 
the only just origin of fundamental laws, so that the people i in thir- 
teen separate states, with ample territory for creating more, each 
formed its own political institutions. By the side of the princi- 
ple of the freedom of the individual and the freedom of the sep- 
arate states, the noblest work of human intellect was consummated 
in a federative union. And that union put away every motive to 
its destruction, by insuring to each successive generation the right 
to better its constitution, according to the increasing intelligence of 


the living people.” — pp. 3-13. 


A fastidious critic might say something of the style of 
this extract, which is a fair specimen of the author's style 
in general. He perhaps would object that it wants repose, 
sedateness, ease, flexibility, and dignity; that it is too 
picturesque, too florid, and too high-wrought for the grav- 


ity of history. But we have more important matters in 
hand than mere literary criticism. We should, indeed, 
prefer for ourselves a simpler and less ambitious, a more 
grave and a less ornate style ; but this is a small matter, 
and, after all,every reader must be struck with the felicity 
of the author’s diction, and his remarkable propriety and 
delicacy in the choice of single words. His fancy is exu- 
berant, and he clothes his thoughts with a mass of luxuri- 
ant foliage, which serves as often to obscure as to adorn 
them, and which diverts the reader without instructing him. 
This is no doubt a grave fault, and one perhaps not wholly 
undesigned; for it is most obvious when the thoughts are 
of a character to be hinted rather than expressed, and 
such as it would be hazardous to set forth in their naked- 
ness. Writers of Mr. Bancroft’s school not unfrequently 
find it convenient to regard language as a contrivance for 
concealing rather than expressing thought. We do not 
defend this, but we let it pass. 

The careful and intelligent reader cannot fail here to 
remark the admirable dexterity with which the author fal- 
sifies history without absolutely misstating facts, and the 
consummate skill with which he substitutes his ‘theory or 
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his gloss for the historical fact itself. “The authors of the 
American Revolution avowed for their object the welfare 
of mankind, and believed that they we re in the service of 
their own and of all future generations.” Nothing more 
true in the sense of those authors themselves ; nothing more 
false in the sense in which Mr. Bancroft wishes us to un- 
derstand it. “ Their faith was just; for the world of man- 
kind does not exist in fragments, nor can a country have 
an insulated existence. All men ave brothers; and all are 
bondsmen for one another.” Here is asserted the solidarity 
of the human race, as taught by that arch-socialist, Pierre 
Leroux. “ All nations, too, are brothers, and each is re- 
sponsible for that federative humanity which puts the ban 
of exclusion on none.” Here is Mazzini’s and Kossuth’s 
doctrine of “the solidarity of peoples,” the old Jacobin- 
ical doctrine of “the fraternity of nations,’ on which is 
Snaiaio’ the pretended right of revolutionists in all coun- 
tries to conspire together, “and to rush to the assistance of 

sach other in any particular country where their aid may 
be necessary to overthrow the existing government. Is it 
true that the author, some years since, was one of the II- 
luminati, or Carbonari, and that he was engaged in a 
revolution in Naples, and there taken prisoner, and _ re- 
leased only with difficulty? We have heard from a Nea- 
politan source such a report, though we cannot vouch 
for either its truth or its falsity. But to have been so 
engaged when a student at a German university would be 
less incredible than that, at the age of fifty and over, and 
after having represented his country at one of the first 
courts in Europe, he should gravely set forth ina History of 
the United States the principles which would fully justify 
such conduct. ‘The adventure, if real, might be excused by 
charging it to the inconsiderateness and impetuosity of 
youth; the deliberate justification of similar conduct by 
asserting principles which not only authorize it, but in 
some sense make it a moral duty in every man, by a schol- 
arand a statesman past middle age, is not easily excused 
on any ground. 

“ New principles of government could not assert them- 
selves in one hemisphere without aflecting the other.” 
Very possibly, but with this we have nothing to do. Mr. 
Bancroft has here stealthily advanced to the point he was 
aiming at, namely, that the faith of the authors of the 
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American Revolution that they were laboring in the service 
of their own and all future generations was just, because 
they were laboring to introduce, and did introduce, new 
principles of government, which could not but react upon 
the eastern hemisphere. It is evident, from the general 
tenor of what follows, that he understands by these new 
principles the democratic, Jacobinical, or socialistic prin- 
ciples, which since the latter part of the last century have 
been struggling for the mastery in Europe. ‘Thus he con- 
nects the American movement with the Kuropean revolu- 
tions which followed it, and makes the American patri- 
ots fellow-laborers with Mazzini, Kossuth, Ledru-Rollin, 
and the other chiefs of European Red-Republicanism. 
This the author suggests, and means that we shall all take 
to be historically true, and yet he nowhere says it in just 
so many words. He cloaks his historical unveracity, and 
puis what he means we shall receive as historical truth in 
the form of abstract propositions, which may or may not 
be true. This is what we mean by his falsifying history 
without any express misstatement of facts. 

3ut, whether express or not, there is here a real falsifica- 
tion of history. ‘lhe authors of the American Revolution 
neither avowed nor believed themselves the discoverers of 
new principles of government, and certain it is that they 
introduced no new principles into political science. ‘They 
may have indulged now and then in a few rhetorical flour- 
ishes, always to be expected from ardent patriots, and to be 
understood with liberal allowance ; but nothing is more cer- 
tain than that they were moved by no thought of found- 
ing a new social and political order for the world. ‘They 
made the revolution simply to recover their rights as Brit- 
ish subjects, of which the mother country had de »prived 
them, and to establish national independence for them- 
selves. ‘They never, as a body, whatever may have been 
the case with here and there an individual, entertained the 
views and intentions subsequently proclaimed by the 
French Jacobins and European Radicals; they never for 
one moment contemplated a revolution of society, or of 
the political order of the world. They were, for the most 
part, republicans, opposed to monarchy ; but very few of 
them, if any, were democrats in Mr. Bancroft’s sense of 
the word. ‘T'hey did not make the revolution because they 
wanted a republic even, far less because they wanted a de- 
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mocracy ; they made it because they believed themselves 
oppressed,— because they despaired of justice from the Brit- 
ish crown, — because they wanted national independence, 
and the liberty to manage their own affairs in their own 
way, without being dictated to or interfered with by anoth- 
er country three thousand miles off; and when by their 
firmness, their self-sacrifice, and heroic deeds they had 
achieved their independence, they wisely established the 
republican form of government, because no other form un- 
der the circumstances was practicable or desirable, and be- 
cause the colonists had been from the first, and still were, 
republican in their tastes, convictions, manners, habits, and 
domestic institutions. 

For the colonists to establish a republican government, 
was not to change their principles, to introduce a new or- 
der, but was simply to continue what they had always in 

reality been. But to establish a monarchy would have re- 
qnived a fundamental change in all their habits and inte- 
rior as well as exterior forms of life, —a social as well as a 
political revolution, analogous to the one subsequently re- 
quired to introduce a republican government into France. 
Such a revolution, we need not say, was foreign to all their 
purposes. ‘They were patriots and statesmen, not revolu- 
tionists; republicans certainly, but not Jacobins. They no 
doubt believed that, in asserting and maintaining their in- 
dependence, they were promoting the welfare of mankind, 
inasmuch as it is always for the welfare of mankind that 
right be maintained against wrong; and they no doubt al- 
so believed that they “would be se rving their own and all 
future generations of their countrymen, by establishing 
and transmitting national independence and popular insti- 
tutions. All this is most certainly true; but they were 
wise, practical, and patriotic men, and never could have 
entertained the wild, visionary, and destructive radicalism 
the author so gratuitously ascribes to them. We boast 
our descent from them, not from those who in the hour of 
trial deserted their country, and we hold their memory too 
dear and venerable, to suffer them to be ranked with the 
modern revolutionists of Europe, those infuriated enemies 
of God and man, those firebrands of hell, without entering 
our stern and indignant protest. 

These instances, taken almost at random, show clear] 
enough the spirit and untrustworthiness of Mr. Bancroft’s 
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History, and a careful analysis of the passage we have ex- 
tracted will sustain all the charges we have preferred 
against it. It would be difficult to find elsewhere in our 
language so much false doctrine and false history com- 
pressed within so small a space. “ The hour of revolution 
was at hand, promising freedom to conscience and domin- 
ion to intelligence. History, escaping from the dictates of 
authority and the jars of insulated interests, enters upon 
new and unthought-of domains of culture and equality, 
the happier society where power springs freshly from ever- 
renewed consent; the life and activity of a connected 
world.” (p. 4.) This is said of the opening of the first 

epoch of the American Revolution, in 1748, a little over 
one hundred years ago, and its sense evidently is, that then 
commenced, or was about to commence, a movement that 
was to secure freedom to conscience; substitute the do- 
minion of intelligence for that of phy sical force ; abolish ai! 
authority claiming a divine origin; effect the fraternity of 
nations ; advance « civilization ; bring about equality ; intro- 
duce and establish the purely democi ‘ratic order, in which no 
power is recognized but such as springs from the assent of 
the governed, and from that assent only as ever freshly re- 
newed. ‘I'hus much is here implied as historical trath ; and 
yet nothing of all this will bear the test of a moment’s in- 
vestig gation, and it would be difficult to find in the whole 
history of the last thousand years a period in which less of 
what is here intended was secured and enjoyed than the 
period dating from 1748. 

“'l'he hour of revolution was at hand.” But, if Mr. 
Bancroft may be believed, the revolution that was about to 
break out was only a continuation of the English revolu- 
tion of the seventeenth century, as that itself was only the 
continuation of the revolution in the sixteenth and fifteenth 
centuries by the king and commons against feudalism and 
the Church. Nay, according to his own doctrine, laid down 
on the same page, re -volution is ever going on, not only in 
society, but throughout the entire universe > of God. « ‘The 
eternal flow of existence never rests, bearing the human 
race onwards through continuous change...... No 
sooner do the agitated waves begin to subside, than, 
amidst the formless tossing of the billows, a new messen- 
ger from the Infinite Spirit moves over the waters; and the 
ship of Destiny, freighted with the fortunes of mankind, 
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yields to the gentle breath as it first whispers among the 
shrouds, even while the beholders still doubt if the breeze 
is springing, and whence it comes, and whither it will go.” 
This, if it means any thing, means that, whatever are the 
appearances, revolution never ceases, but goes on continu- 
ously. Why, then, say of 1748 especially, “ The hour of 
revolution was at hand”? No doubt it was at hand, but 
on the author’s doctrine revolution is the normal order of the 
universe, nay, of existence, of efernal existence, and there- 
fore of God himself, who never rests, and in reality, then, 
no more at hand at one epoch than at another. But let 
this pass. 

“ Promising freedom to conscience.” ‘The author will 
not resort to the subterfuge of saying that the revolution 
that was about to burst forth merely promised, but did not 
secure, freedom to conscience, or at least secured it only in 
the United States. He is speaking generally, and means, 
if any thing, that the revolution was to introduce and es- 
tablish freedom of conscience, in the Old World as well as 
in the New. ‘The author does not look upon our revolu- 
tion as an isolated fact; he couples it with the European 
revolutions which have followed it, and the revolution 
which he says was at hand is to be understood to mean, 
not the American alone, but the European also, — all the 
revolutions, in fact, whic ‘h have been going on in the civil- 
ized world since 1748. Now will Mr. Bancroft assert as a 
matter of fact, that freedom of conscience had never been 
recognized and secured prior to that period, or that it has 
been recognized and secured since in any greater degree 
than before? Freedom of conscience means simply free- 
dom to worship God according to the law which God him- 
self has established, without any let or hindrance from the 
state or any human power whatever. But there is no pe- 
riod of equal duration since the time of the Pagan and 
Arian Emperors of Rome when this freedom of conscience 
was more insecure, or more frequently or more cruelly vi- 
olated, especially in those Kuropean countries which were 
the chief seats of the revolution, than from 1748 to 1848. 
Never did Pagan Emperor of Rome wage a more cruel 
persecution against Christians, than that waged by the revo- 
lutionary party in France, and scarcely an Arian Emperor 
went farther in his edicts against the freedom of wor- 
ship than did Joseph the Second, Kmperor of Germany. 
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Indeed, the latter half of the eighteenth century Was al- 
most exclusively characterized by hostility to freedom 
of conscience and bitter and unrelenting persecution of 
Christians. It was the epoch of the triumph of infidelity, 
of Voltaire, Rousseau, Hume, and the Convention. Joseph 
the Second suppresse “d religious houses, assumed wellnigh 
plenary authority in religious matters, and prohibited all 
communication of the bishops and clergy of his empire 
with the Holy See, save through the minister of state, and 
his infamous laws, in direct violation of the freedom of 
worship and freedom of conscience, remained in force till 
since the accession to the throne of the present pious and 
spirited young Emperor of Austria. In France the revo- 
lution abolished Christianity, prohibited by law its free ex- 
ercise, beheaded the king be cause he proposed to restore 
the freedom of worship, stripped the Church of her goods, 
desecrated her temples, overthrew her altars, massacred her 
priests and religious in thousands, and even sent its ar- 
mies to drag the venerable Chief of Christendom from 
his throne, and exiled him to Valence, where he died 
a martyr to the freedom of conscience. ‘Talk of freedom 
of conscience! Where in all Europe was there freedom 
of conscience under your boasted revolution, —a_ revolu- 
tion whose primary object, as you well know, was the sup- 
pression of religious freedom, and the establishment of 
the reign of philosophism, that is, infidelity and atheism, 
which the world justly calls the Reign of ‘Terror? 

Do not say the rights of conscience were secured, be- 
rause none but Catholics were persecuted, and because 
heresy and infidelity were freer, or because men had gained 
the power to deny and blaspheme religion, to ens: ive the 
Church, and to drown, behead, or exile her priests and de- 
vout adherents. Fre aiken to deny and blaspheme God 
and his worship is not in any sense freedom of conscience, 
for conscience never yet required any man to deny or blas- 
pheme his Maker or his worship. There is no conscience 
where God is denied, for conscience is nothing but a man’s 
own judgment of what the law of God commands or for- 
bids him to do, accompanied by a sense of his moral ac- 
countability to God for whatever he does or omits to do. 
The freedom the revolutionary party may have acquired to 
vent their denials and blasphemies, and to oppress and per- 
secute Catholics for their fidelity to their Church, no intel- 
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lectual alchemy can transmute into freedom of conscience ; 
and, to say the very least, the prohibition of Catholic wor- 
ship and the persecution of Catholics are as much a vio- 
lation of the rights of conscience as is the prohibition of 
any other form of religion, or persecution of its adherents. 
We are well aware that unbelievers and misbelievers of all 
sorts and degrees are very apt to forget that Catholics have 
rights of conscience, and that to prohibit their worship, 
confiscate their goods, deprive them of all civil franchises, 
fine, imprison, exile, massacre, or hang and quarter them 
for professing and practising their religion, is persecution, 
or any thing incompatible with religious liberty ; but in 
this they are mistaken. We have at the least equal 
rights, and if freedom of conscience can be violated at 
all, it certainly can be violated in the persons of Catholics, 
and is violated whenever the freedom of their religion in 
any degree is denied, or in any manner interfered with, ei- 
ther by the state or the mob. So long as the free exercise 
of the Catholic religion meets with any obstacles, or finds 
any let or hindrance in any country, however free may be 
the sects and unbelievers, freedom of conscience is not 
secured, and the liberty of religion is not recognized and 
maintained. 

Everywhere, it is well known, the revolution of which 
Mr. Bancroft speaks has been directed against the Catholic 
religion, and is so directed even to-day. All the changes 
it has sought or introduced have had, and still have, for 
their primary object the destruction of the Catholic Church. 
The education of youth is a religious function, the right 
and the duty of the clergy, and yet everywhere, and in 
most countries with complete success, during the last 
hundred years, it has been wrested from religion, and 
placed under the supreme control of the state. The 
state may, undoubtedly, provide the funds for the main- 
tenance of. schools, and, with some limitations, regulate 
their prudential affairs; but ‘when it undertakes to educate, 
to determine what the education shall be, and to appoint 
or dismiss teachers, it usurps the rights of parents and of 
religion, and thus directly infringes the rights of conscience. 
This sort of violation of the rights of conscience is prac- 
tised to no inconsiderable extent, and, in the persevering 
attempt of our modern philanthropists to obtain laws mak- 
ing it compulsory on our people who are unable to edu- 
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cate their children in private schools to send their children 
to the state schools, threatens to be practised to a much 
greater extent, even in our own couutry. There is no Prot- 
estant, and scarcely a professedly Catholic country, cn the 
face of the globe, where the Catholic religion is perfectly 
free. In Great Britain and Ireland, some years since, a 
Catholic Relief Bill was passed, removing some of the dis- 
abilities Catholics labored under; but it fell far short of se- 
curing to Catholics complete religious liberty. It repealed 
the chief penalties the laws had previously imposed on the 
persons, but not the penalties it had imposed on the prop- 
erty, of Catholics. But even the partial freedom secured 
by this bill has been restricted, and no longer ago than last 
year a law was enacted, which, if it means any thing, de- 
clares the practice of the Catholic religion illegal in the 
United Kingdom, and renders null in the civil courts every 
Catholic marriage. Even while we are writing, the Queen 
has issued a proclamation denying in the plainest terms 
the freedom of the Catholic religion. In Prussia, but a 
few years since, we saw the venerable Archbishops of Po- 
sen and Cologne imprisoned by order of the government, 
for no other offence than that of fidelity to their con- 
sciences as Catholics; in Denmark and Sweden it is a 
heinous crime, punishable with confiscation of goods and 
banishment from the kingdom, to abandon the state relig- 
ion and to become reconciled to the Catholic Church; in 
Holland, where nearly one half of the population are Cath- 
olics, Catholicity has no legal rights, but is merely connived 
at, not even legally tolerated. Our present Holy Father 
was driven by the revolutionists into exile, and the saintly 
prelates of the sees of Geneva and Lausanne, Turin, and 
Cagliari have been banished by the same party, and are 
even now languishing in foreign lands, forbidden to return 
and exercise their spiritual functions in the midst of their 
flocks. ‘The revolution, as in the last century, so in this, is 
notoriously directed against the rights of conscience, as is 
evident from the expulsion of the Jesuits and other relig- 
ious orders from Switzerland on the triumph of the Radical 
party, and of the Redemptorists from Vienna on the success 
of the Red Republicans in 1848. Idle, then, is it to speak 
of the revolution that was at hand in 1748 as promising 
freedom to conscience, and Mr. Bancroft only perverts his- 
tory when he speaks of it as having secured the rights of 
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conscience as one of its results. He would have been far 
nearer the truth, if he had said, “The hour of revolution 
was at hand, promising to infidelity freedom to trample on 
the sacred rights of conscience”; and this he would have 
said, if he had not meant, by freedom of conscience, free- 
dom from conscience, or the freedom, not of religion, but 
of irreligion. 

“ Promising dominion to intelligence.” The revolution, 
the author must mean, was to be in favor of intelligence, 
and has substituted for the governing power in society in- 
tellectual or moral power as distinguished from mere phys- 
ical force. Yet he has studied the history of the last hun- 
dred years to little purpose, if he does not know the fact is 
precisely the reverse of what he insinuates. We know no 
period since Europe began to recover from the shock re- 
ceived from the irruption of the Northern Barbarians, in 
which society was less under the control of intelligence, or 
more under that of physical force, combined with ignorance 
and brutality, than during the period from 1748 to 1848. 
The French Revolution subjected society to the Reign of 
Terror, which is that of physical force, and every govern- 
ment on the continent of Europe maintains, and is forced 
to maintain, itself at this moment only by means of its 
immense standing armies, kept up on a war footing even 
in time of peace. Let the European states disband their 
armies and trust society to the power of intelligence and 
to the moral force of law, and social order would not be 
preserved for a single week. Society itself, in by far the 
greater part of the civilized world, is sustained now only by 
sheer physical force, by the bayonet or sabre. And what far- 
ther from the truth than to pretend that the revolution has 
given dominion to intelligence? Bankers, stockbrokers, 
and generals are now the only governors and conservators 
of society, and these the author will hardly contend repre- 
sent moral and intellectual power as distinguished from 
physical force. 

“ History, escaping from the dictates of authority and 
the jars of insulated interests, enters upon new and un- 
thought-of domains of culture.’ By history the author 
here means the subject of which history treats, that is, the 
human race, or the several nations of mankind. More spe- 
cially, perhaps, he means the general tendency and policy of 
modern nations. That the tendency of modern nations has 
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been to reject the maxims of ancient wisdom, to reject the 
authority of law, and to rush into unbounded license, we 
are not disposed to deny. This is necessarily the case with 
a revolutionary epoch. “ And the jars of insulated interests.” 
If there are any fewer jars of insulated interests than for a 
brief period prior to 1748, it is not owing to any advance 
in fraternal affection, but to the universal prevalence of the 
credit system, which enslaves each particular nation to the 
money power of all, which is stronger than each individu- 
ally and than all put together. ‘lhe wars growing out 
of the revolution involved all European nations in debt; 
and the necessity of keeping up large standing armies for 
the maintenance of social order, peace within and peace 
without, induces an annual expense beyond the public revy- 
enues, which tends to increase annually the national in- 
debtedness and administrative dependence on bankers and 
brokers. ‘This itself is a far greater evil, and more fatal to 
the morals and real welfare of modern nations, than any 
state of isolation and of independent interests known to 
modern history. 

“ Enters upon new and unthought-of domains of culture 
and equality.” We are not quite certain what this means, 
but we suppose it means that the effect of the revolution 
has been to throw off the authority of the old monarchical 
and hierarchical governments, to give a new impulse to in- 
tellectual progress, and to introduce an equality of politi- 
cal rights and social conditions hitherto unthought of. This 
may have been the result aimed at by the revolution, it 
may be what revolutionists have promised, but we need 
not tell Mr. Bancroft that it is not the result obtained. It 
is hardly allowable to treat the fantastic dreams and wild 
and visionary projects of reformers and radicals, or even 
their seductive promises, as historical facts. The old 
authorities are all yet standing, or supplied by others 
equally offensive to the revolutionists ; and intellect, as the 
physical frame, has rather deteriorated than otherwise dur- 
ing the last hundred years. Superficial instruction may be 
more diffused than it was in 1748, and a larger proportion 
of the people may be able to read, but it is ridiculous to 
pretend that the intellectual culture of the eighteenth or 
nineteenth century can begin to compare even with that of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The century dat- 
ing from 1748 is probably the most superficial age of which 
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we retain any record. Equality of political rights or fran- 
cbises has been sought, but has made little or no progress. 
We have gained national independence, but under the 
head of equal rights we have gained nothing. France has 
had her sixty years of revolution and her nearly thirty years 
of war, and has fewer guaranties for equal rights than 
under Louis Quatorze. Absolute power has increased in 
Russia, Austria, and in the larger German states, and the 
freedom of the subject has received a severe blow in the 
destruction of the fueros in Spain, and in the British em- 
pire through the Reform Bill and the abolition of the forty- 
shillings-freehold suffrage. As to equality of conditions, 
we have less than we had in 1748, and the disparity of 
conditions, we say not of ranks, has increased in Great 
Britain. Her proletarian population in 1748 was about 
one third of her whole population; it is now five sevenths. 
In France there may have been an increased equality of con- 
ditions, mainly, however, by the general impoverishment of 
the kingdom, impoverishing the wealthy without enriching 
the poor, and even there the equality is not greater than was 
ever before thought of, nor so great as among our North 
American savages. 

“ Enters upon the happier society where power springs 
freshly from ever-renewed consent.” ‘That is, the revolution 
has destroyed all government but such government as 
springs freshly from the ever-renewed consent of the gov- 
erned, and has and claims no foundation in historical 
right. This Mr. Bancroft and his friends may have 
dreamed of, but history has as yet entered upon no such 
“ happier soc.ety,” for no such society exists on the face of 
the globe, — not even in this country; for even here the 
government plants itself on historical right, no less than in 
Austria or Russia, and the people, as distinguished from 
the government, have not one particle of political power 
but as prescribed by law, which it is treason to conspire 
permanently to resist. Democracy of the most pure, and 
therefore the most anarchical sort, may be aimed at by rev- 
olutionists and political dreamers, but it has as yet no 
foothold on the earth, and it does not answer to treat their 
dreams as realities. 

We have no space to continue our analysis, but we have 
said enough to show that the author asserts as historical 
fact, not what really is so, but simply what his theory re- 
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quires should be. Yet it is unpardonable in a man like 
Mr. Bancroft to allow himself to make such loose and incor- 
rect statements, — statements so obviously unfounded, that, 
with a slight degree of reflection, the most ordinary reader 
need not fail to detect their falsity. As to the doctrine 
which underlies these statements, we have at present little 
to say. We can pardon boys, and even rhetoricians, for 
admiring a state of society in which there is no authority 
founded in historical right, and no power but the unre- 
strained will of the multitude, but we cannot pardon so 
great simplicity in a grave historian or a practical states- 
man. 

“'T'o have asserted clearly the unity of mankind,” says 
the author, “was the distinctive glory of the Christian relig- 
ion.” If this means that no religion but the Christian has 
ever clearly asserted the unity of the human race, it is true, 
if we consider that all other religions derive whatever of 
truth they may have from the Christian ; but if it be intend- 
ed to insinuate, as we suspect, that it is the chief and dis- 
tinguishing glory of the Christian religion that it has assert- 
ed this unity, it proves that the author’s conceptions of Chris- 
tianity are very low, and that he aims to disparage while 
seeming to praise it. Certainly the Christian finds some- 
thing more in his religion than its assertion of the unity of 
the human race, true and important as that assertion unde- 
niably is. But let us proceed. “ The world was instructed 
that all men are of one blood.” Good, very good; we are 
glad to find that Mr. Bancroft does not fall into the impious 
absurdity of denying, with Agassiz and other infidel pre- 
tenders to science, the unity of the human race. “ ‘That 
for all there is but one divine nature, and but one moral 
law.” “ But one divine nature.” What does that mean? 
That for all there is but one God to be adored? No; for 
that has already been insinuated in the sentence, “ No more 
were the nations to be severed by the worship of exclusive 
deities.” What then does it mean? ‘That all men have 
but one and the same nature, and that this one nature is 
divine? We had supposed that the nature of man was 
human nature, not divine nature. But here breaks out the 
author’s pantheism, the, divinity of humanity, the identity 
of the human and divine, on which he bases his democracy. 
He here teaches us that Christianity instructed the world 
that human nature is divine, that man is God. But this 
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isa mistake. It was not Christianity that taught this; it 
was Satan, when, in the form of a serpent, he said to our 
first parents, “ Ye shall be as gods.” 

“'The renovating faith [Christianity] taught the singleness 
of the race, of which it embodied the aspirations and guided 
the advancement.” So the office of Christianity is not to 
reveal the will of God, to make redemption for sin, to give 
spiritual life to men and elevate them to God and celestial 
beatitude as their ultimate end, but to embody the aspira- 
tions and to guide the advancement of the race! ‘The 
Christian religion is the expression of human nature, and 
the Christian teacher does only ascertain and embody in a 
creed what springs up spontaneously in man, and guide, 
not the soul in its efforts after salvation, but the race, the 
species, in its advancement in civilization, — “culture, com- 
merce, and refinement”! What more in fact could be asked 
of him, since human nature is divine nature? Whence but 
from the human race should the Christian teacher receive 
his inspirations, or what better could he do than to em- 
body the aspirations of a divine nature, supposing that aspi- 
rations can be predicated of a divine nature, that is, of God, 
which indeed some may imagine to be absurd and blas- 
phemous. ‘This is enough to show us what we ought to 
think of the author’s Christianity and the compliments 
which he affects now and then to pay it. 

Christianity taught the unity of the race; the Northern 
Barbarians were called in to reduce the doctrine to prac- 
tice. “'The roving invaders [of the Roman empire], tak- 
ing to their hearts the regenerating creed, became its in- 
trepid messengers, and bore its symbols even to Iceland 
and Siberia.” ‘This was something, and did somewhat to- 


wards bringing nations together in a common bond of 


brotherhood. But “ still nearer were the relations of the 
connected world, when an enthusiast reformer, glowing 


with selfish ambition, and angry at the hollow forms of 


Kastern superstition, caught life in the deserts of Arabia, 
and founded a system, whose emissaries hurried lightly on 
the camel’s back beyond pathless sands, and, never diverg- 
ing far from the warmer zone, conducted armies from Mec- 
ca to the Ganges and the Ebro.” Does the author mean 
by this, that, although the Christian religion claims the 
glory of having first clearly taught the unity of the race, 
yet the higher glory of reducing it to practice is due to 
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Mahomet and his followers? Would he have us regard 
Islamism as a development of Christianity,—a step for- 
ward in the progress of the species, —and teach us that it is 
more glorious to be a Turk than a Christian? If not, we 
are unable to perceive the appositeness of his reference to 
the Arabian impostor in this connection. 

But enough. It is evident from what we have said, that 
Mr. Bancroft writes to be read and believed, not to be crit- 
icized. He does not appear to have foreseen the trouble- 
some questions that might be asked him, and probably 
flattered. himself that his readers would swallow down his 
speculations without inquiring into their wholesomeness 
or unwholesomeness. Yet we do not wish to single him 
out as the grossest offender among contemporary authors. 
His writings are offensive, deeply offensive, to the sincere 
and intelligent Christian, but he offends only in common 
with the whole modern humanist or humanitarian school. 
The worship of humanity has taken, in the uncatholic 
world, the place of the worship of God, and become the 
dominant idolatry or superstition of the age. It is to be 
feared that this superstition is soon to lapse into demon- 
worship, if indeed in Mesmerism and spiritual knockings it 
has not already so lapsed. Men cannot abandon the wor- 
ship of God for that of humanity, without sooner or later 
falling below humanity into the worship of the Devil. 
The author repeats and insists on those absurd doctrines, 
the progress of the species and the divinity of humanity, 
so prevalent a few years ago, but which have now become 
only a disgusting cant, avoided by every man, we had sup- 
posed, of good taste, and a tolerable stomach. We are 
sorry to find Mr. Bancroft—a man of real ability and 
much solid learning — so far behind the times, if we may 
‘so speak, as to insist on theories which the revolutions of 
1848 have for ever stamped with imbecility and disgrace, 
and which can henceforth be tolerated only in unfledged 
radicals and beardless Fourth-of-July orators. We are sor- 
ry to see him repeating the cant of modern sciolists and 
misnamed liberalists as solid truth and unquestioned fact, 
when, if he would but open his eyes and use the judgment 
Almighty God has given him, he could not fail to detect 
its unreality and ridiculousness. We hope he will revise 
the volumes he has already published, purge them of his 
humanitarian errors and superstition, and henceforth con- 
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fine himself to the legitimate province of a Christian histo- 
rian. Let him do so, and he will find his account in it, 
both for his conscience and his fame. 

Some of our Catholic friends, finding Mr. Bancroft ap- 
parently praising the early Jesuit missionaries among the 
Indians, and extolling Lord Baltimore, the founder of the 
Colony of Maryland, have been disposed to think favor- 
ably of his History, and to suppose it a work they might 
conscientiously patronize. ‘They can never have taken the 
pains to ascertain its real character, and have had no sus- 
picion of the poison with which it is surcharged. It is 
true, the author gives a glowing picture of the labors, pri- 
vations, sacrifices, and martyrdom of the early Jesuit mis- 
sionaries among the Indians; but he has no sympathy 
with their cause, and praises them with a sort of sneer on 
his lips. He beholds them only from the human point of 
view, and represents their heroic virtues as mere human 
virtues. He despises their religion, and looks with pity or 
contempt on the motives of their conduct. He praises 
their zeal, their devotedness, their self-denial, if you will, 
but not as springing from divine grace and directed to the 
greater glory of God in the salvation of souls. His 
praise, moreover, is worth nothing, for he praises the Jesu- 
its as simple men, not as Catholics and Catholic priests, 
and with equal warmth the Quakers of Pennsylvania, the 
Puritans of New England, and the Huguenots of Carolina. 
What does the Jesuit care for the praise that is award- 
ed to him simply as a man? He does not live for him- 
self; he makes no account of himself, and can only feel 
insulted or grieved by any commendation he may receive 
at the expense of his religion. He seeks and can accept 
no honor distinguishable from the honor of the Church, his 
holy Mother, or that is his except for the reason that he is 
her dutiful and affectionate son. 

Mr. Bancroft, we grant, awards Lord Baltimore the high 
honor of being “ the first in the history of the Christian 
world to adopt religious liberty as the basis of the state, 
and to seek religious security and peace by the practice of 
justice” (Vol. L p. 262); but this at best is honoring a 
Catholic at the expense of Catholicity. We have no dispo- 
sition to pluck a single leaf from the laurel that binds the 
brows of Lord Baltimore, or to detract in the least from the 
many merits of the noble and peaceful Catholic Colony of 
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Maryland; but we cannot award to either the credit of 
being the first to recognize and adopt religious liberty as 
the basis of the state, or to seek the security and peace of 
religion by the practice of justice. We can be flattered or 
seduced into no admission which would require us either 
to deny religious liberty or to renounce — which is impos- 
sible—our faith as a Catholic. We are far from being 
prepared to concede that among the holy popes, the saintly 
prelates and enlightened and pious Catholic princes, magis- 
trates, and statesmen, from St. Sylvester and Constantine 
down to the first Lord Baltimore and the Colony of Mary- 
land, there was not one to adopt and establish religious lib- 
erty, not one who sought the security and peace of relig- 
ion save in the practice of injustice, or the unjustifiable 
exercise of power. Religious liberty, we are disposed to 
believe, was born somewhat prior to the year of grace 
1632, and it was not reserved for George Calvert, the first 
Lord Baltimore, nor for any man who lived at his late 
day, to discover and adopt the just and proper method ot 
dealing with heresy and unbelief. Religious liberty means, 
if it means any thing, as we have already said or implied, 
the absolute freedom of religion from all human authority, 
or the full and unrestricted right of every man, without 
let or hindrance from the state or any human power what- 
ever, to worship God in the way and manner God himself 
ordains. In this sense, religious liberty is an inalienable 
natural right,—a right held immediately from God him- 
self, anterior and superior to the state, which the state does 
not grant or confer, and which it is bound to recognize, re- 
spect, guaranty, and, when need is, vindicate with all its 
power, moral and physical. ‘This right, or religious liberty 
in this sense, its true and only true sense, the Church and 
all good Catholics have asserted, with even supernatural 
energy and constancy, from the first. ‘The blessed Apos- 
tles asserted it against the magistrates who forbade them 
to teach in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, in that noble 
answer, “ We must obey God rather than men”; the 
whole army of Christian martyrs asserted it, in choosing 
to be cast to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre, to be 
torn in pieces, to die under the most lingering and excru- 
ciating tortures, rather than to offer one grain of incense 
to Cesar: St. Ambrose of Milan asserted it, when he re- 
fused to give up, at the command of the Empress, the tem- 
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ple of the Lord to be desecrated by the Arian heretic, and 
when he forbade the Emperor Theodosius to enter the 
church till he had done public penance for his wrath and 
injustice to his subjects; St. Gregory the Seventh asserted 
it, when he smote with the sword of Peter and Paul the 
infamous and brutal Henry, king, not emperor, of the Ger- 
mans, for his violation of his oaths, his ra egg of his 
subjects, and his wars upon religion; $ St. Pius the Fifth 
asserted it, when he excommunicated wi deposed the 
haughty Elizabeth of England for her apostasy, her mur- 
der of Mary, Queen of Scots, and her cruel persecution 
of Catholics; and Pius the Seventh reasserted it, when he 
fulminated his anathema against Napoleon for his tyranny, 
hurled him from his throne, and sent him to die a prisoner 
on the barren rock of St. Helena. ‘he Church in all her 
struggles with the temporal powers, whether in medieval 
or more recent times, whether in the East or the West, 
in Germany or England, France or Spain, Venice or Ge- 
noa, Lombardy or ‘Naples, has asserted it, and had noth- 
ing else in view but its successful vindication. Indeed, 
from her going forth from that upper room in Jerusalem, to 
the escape of the noble Pius the Ninth from the assassins 
of Rome to Gaéta, she has been the continual object of 
the unrelenting hostility of all who would lord it over con- 
science, enslave religion, and give loose reins to lawless 
passion or arbitrary will, solely because she has never 
ceased for one moment to be the champion of religious lib- 
erty, and at all times, in all places, against all classes of 
enemies, and with all her power, to struggle to maintain 
the freedom of conscience, the perfect freedom of every 
man to believe and practise religion, to worship God as 
God himself prescribes. ‘Talk not to us of Lord Balti- 
more and the Maryland Colony; they come fifteen hun- 
dred years too late ‘for your purpose. It is a foul libel on 
the Church to pretend that either was the first to adopt re- 
ligious liberty, or to “seek the security and peace of relig- 
ion by the practice of justice.” ‘The Church had nothing 
to learn from either, whether as to doctrine or as to prac- 
tice. She does not acquire wisdom and sanctity with the 
progress of the ages; she was born perfect in both. 

No doubt, Mr. ‘Bancroft understands by religious liberty, 
not the liberty of religion, freedom to believe what religion 
teaches and to practise what she commands, but the lib- 
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erty of heresy and unbelief, the liberty to deny and _blas- 
pheme religion. But if he does, that is no reason why 
we should. ‘he age in which we live no doubt agrees 
with him, but we are not obliged to err because the age 
els. We do not consult the age in which we live in order 
to learn what is or is not truth. ‘The freedom of religion 
is one thing, the freedom of heresy and unbelief is another, 
and we ci :nnot fall into the gross folly of confounding the 
one with the other, because an heretical and unbelieving 
age, or an heretical or unbelieving historian, does. 'T' he 
two liberties are essentially distinct, and rest on very dif- 
ferent grounds, and should never be confounded one with 
the other, or called by one and the same name. It is their 
confusion that creates the mischief, and gives to heretics 
the eflrontery to call themselves the friends of religious lib- 
erty, and to pretend that the Church is a spiritual despot- 
ism. Religious liberty is the natural and inherent right of 
every man, for both by the natural and divine laws man has 
the right to render unto God what God requires of him, — 
the right to do his duty; but the liberty of heresy and un- 
belief is not a natural right, for by the law of nature, as 
well as the divine law, every man is bound to be of the 
true religion, and has no right to be of any other. All the 
rights the sects have or can have are derived from the state, 
and rest on expediency. As they have, in their character 
of sects hostile to true religion, no rights under the law of 
nature or the law of God, they are neither wronged nor 
deprived of liberty if the state refuses to grant them any 
rights at all; for wrong is done, liberty is taken away by 
the state, only when it violates rights which are held under 
the law of nature or the law of God, independent of the 
state, and which it is instituted not to concede, but to pro- 
tect. ‘The protection of the sects in the practice of their 
heresies is never on their side a question of right, or of 
what they may claim as a right, but is always a question 
of simple expediency; and so it must be, till you can oblit- 
erate all distinction between right and wrong, and establish 
the indifferency of truth and error. Heresy and unbelief, 
if really heresy and unbelief, are contrary to the law of 
God, and therefore have and can have no rights of their 
own, and then none that the state is, for their sake, bound 
to concede or to protect. 


Lord Baltimore, it is true, opened his colony to the sev- 
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eral Protestant sects, and placed them on an equal footing 
before the state with the Church of God. For this, under 
the point of view of religious liberty, we neither blame nor 
praise him, because his liberality to the sects has no bear- 
ing on the question of religious freedom, or the freedom of 
religion, one way or another. ‘There was nothing in bis 
religion to forbid, or in religious liberty to require, him to 
do as he did. He may have done so because he believed 
he could by so doing best subserve the interests of religion, 
or he may have done so because, under the circumstances, 
he could not obtain liberty for his own Church except on 
condition of placing the sects on an equal footing with her 
before the law. In either case his measure was justifiable, 
religious, and statesmanlike. But whatever were his mo- 
tives, his policy has, as touching the question of religious 
liberty, not the slightest interest for us. We yield to no 
man in our devotion to religious liberty, but we have yet 
to learn that, in order to defend the liberty of religion, we 
must defend the equal liberty of heresy and unbelief, and 
maintain that the state is bound in all cases to place error 
and blasphemy on an equal footing with truth and piety. 
A Protestant state, or a state like our own, profess- 
ing no religion, is unquestionably bound to place all the 
forms of religion professed by its subjects, not directly op- 
posed to the existence of society itself, on a footing of per- 
fect equality before the law; not indeed because in them- 
selves considered they are all equally respectable, or enti- 
tled to equal legal protection, but because, having no infal- 
lible authority by which to distinguish the true from the 
false, it is incompetent to discriminate between them, and 
is liable, under pretext of suppressing false religion, to sup- 
press the true, and thus make itself guilty of the horrid 
crime of persecution. ‘That a Protestant state, and a for- 
tiort a state that professes no religion, has no infallible au- 
thority by which to distinguish the true religion from its 
counterfeits, ts evident, for ail the sects confess with one 
voice that they are fallible, and have no infallible means of 
determining which is the true religion. Since, then, the 
state is bound to maintain the absolute freedom of religion, 
that is, the absolute freedom of the true religion, a Prot- 
estant state, or a state that professes no religion, has no 
other alternative than either to run the hazard of being a per- 
secutor, or to copy the example of Lord Baltimore, which 
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is to protect all its subjects in their respective forms of re- 
ligion, whether they be true or false. No such state has ever 
in fact taken the latter alternative; none ever will do so. 
They have all persecuted, and to a greater or less extent 
will continue to persecute, the true religion. ‘They all have 
an instinctive hatred of it, for it always asserts the suprem- 
acy of the spiritual order; and if our lot is cast in any one 
of them, we must expect to be persecuted, and make up 
our minds to bear persecution with patience and resigna- 
tion, or rather with joy that we are counted worthy to 
suffer for the name of our Lord, knowing that, if we suffer 
with him, we shall reign with him. 

As it regards the Catholic state, or a state professing 
the Catholic religion, we have not much to say, and little 
occasion to say any thing, for the question has here no 
practical bearing. Such a state may, no doubt, for suili- 
cient reasons, afford equal civil protection to the sects; but 
it is not bound to them to do so, and in no case is bound 
to do so for the same reason that Protestant states and 
states professing no religion are, because it has an infallible 
criterion to appeal to, by which the true religion can be 
distinguished from the false. It can be bound to do so only 
for the sake of the true religion itself. It may be that the 
interests of true religion are better promoted by leaving 
open than by closing the field to its adversary; and un- 
doubtedly, when so, ‘the state, out of regard to religion, is 
bound to place the sects on a footing of equality with the 
Church before the law. Whether such is always the case, 
or not, it is not our province to decide, and we shall not 
attempt to decide. But be this as it may, the duty of the 
Catholic state is always to respect and maintain the per- 
fect independence and freedom of the Church, and with 
regard to the sects to follow her direction, which, since she 
is God’s Church, infallibly protected and assisted by the 
Holy Ghost, is sure to be always wise, just, and charitable. 

We insist on this distinction between the freedom of 
religion and the freedom of heresy and unbelief, because 
it exists in nature, and is highly important. It is by con- 
founding the two, and advocating the latter under the 
sacred name of the former, that the bitterest enemies of 
religious liberty, Kuropean Red Republicans and English 
Protestants, pass themselves off on a credulous age as the 
friends of religious liberty, and impudently pretend that 
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all who are not prepared to condemn all Catholic an- 
tiquity are in favor of persecution and spiritual despotism. 
It is only the liberty of heresy and unbelief which Mr. Ban- 
croft defends under the name of religious liberty, and it is 
with the hope, no doubt, of promoting the cause of heresy 
and unbelief that he praises Lord Baltimore and the Col- 
ony of Maryland. He would persuade us to condemn our 
Catholic ancestors, and seduce us from our allegiance to 
our Church. We trust no Catholics will sufler themselves 
to be caught by his insidious flattery. 


Arr. I]. — Essays and Reviews, chiefly on Theology, Pol- 
itics, and Socialism. By O. A. Brownson, LL. D. 
New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1852. 12mo. pp. 


O21. 


Ir is not our custom to reply to the remarks of the 
newspaper press, secular or sectarian, on the doctrines we 
set forth, or the reasonings by which we sustain them ; for 
they are seldom worthy of much notice, and we have rare- 
ly the time or the space to do it. Yet we are disposed to 
depart from our general rule in favor of The Christian 
Register, a weekly paper, published in this city, as one of 
the organs of the Unitarians; for it is an old friend, and in 
a notice, in its issue of the 3d of last July, of our Essays 
and Reviews recently collected and published, it has spo- 
ken of us personally in terms not wholly uncivil, and has 
really made a serious attempt to ofler some logical rea- 
sons against us. It is so seldom that we meet any thing, 
either in the secular press, or in the papers especially de- 
voted to some one of the Protestant sects or to the de- 
fence of Protestantism in general, that is tolerable, on the 
score either of civility or of logic, that we cannot but feel 
that this effort at both on the part of The Christian Regis- 
ter deserves to be frankly acknowledged and generously 
encouraged. 

The Register begins by awarding us high praise as 
a writer, philosopher, and logician. Speaking of our 
Essays and Reviews it says: “ They are written with great 
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logical acuteness, with remarkable simplicity, precision, 
earnestness, and power.” “In his own field,” it continues, 
“and with his own weapons, there are no abler writers 
among us than Mr. Brownson. As an adroit dialectician 
he has no equal. He has analyzed and thoroughly pos- 
sessed himself of more systems of philosophy than other 
reputed scholars have even looked at. He has been no 
superficial student among the greatest masters of thought, 
and his mind is hardly inferior to the ablest of them in 
subtilty, 1 in force of argumentation, and in extreme inge- 
nuity.” ‘This is high praise, and although it says nothing 
of breadth or comprehensiveness of intellect, it still gives 

us a high and honorable rank with “the greatest masters 
of thought.” “ Yet,” adds the Register, “we know of few 
able mer whose writings do so little to carry us with 
them. ‘There is such a show of dialectic skill, that, when 
we see no fallacy and have no disposition to dissent from 
his conclusions, we are not convinced...... ‘The wonder- 
ful dexterity with which Mr. Brownson proves every thing, 

makes us sometimes doubt whether he has really proved 
any thing. Instead of placing us where he professes to 
stand, on a basis of undoubting faith, he for the time cre- 
ates in us a distrust of all logical deductions.” ‘That is, 
Mr. Brownson is, after all, no solid reasoner, — is but a shal- 
low sophist, whose logic is mere show, dexterity, or sleight 
of hand. How will the Register reconcile this with what 
it has just conceded us? ‘This implies any thing but real 
logical ability, and is deserving of any thing but respect. 
It implies that we are a mere ‘logical juggler or trickster, 

and by no means that we are an “able man, who “ in force 
of argumentation” is hardly inferior to “the ablest” of 
“the greatest masters of thought.” It may serve the pur- 
poses of those against whom we direct our arguments to 
represent us as a mere dialectic juggler, and as able to cheat 
people out of their senses and make “the worse appear 
the better reason,” but it can hardly be done consistently 
after having awarded us the praise of “ simplicity, precision, 
earnestness, and power,” of having “ analyzed and thorough- 
ly possessed” ourselves “of more systems of philosophy 
than other reputed scholars have even looked at,” and of 
being “hardly inferior to the greatest masters of thought 
in force of argumentation,” as well as in subtilty and inge- 
nuity. ‘The two characters are incompatible one with the 
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other, and our friends outside must make their election be- 
tween them. Which of them they ought to elect, or 
whether either of them is our true character, it is not for 
us to say. 

The Register complains that our reasoning, instead of 
convincing it, creates in its mind for the time “ a distrust 
of all logical deductions”; that is, we suppose, a distrust of 
reason itself. ‘This tends to confirm what we have so often 
asserted, and for which we have been blamed by some of 
our Catholie friends; namely, that Protestants, sooner than 
admit the conclusiveness of our arguments for the Church, 
will distrust or deny reason itself. We are rather agree- 
ably surprised to find the Register virtually conceding it. 
It cannot accept the Church, or abandon its inveterate 
prejudices against her; consequently, when it finds in our 
writings arguments for her which it is unable to convict of 
any fallacy, it is led, not to conclude that its prejudices are 
unwarranted and that she may after all be God’s Church, but 
to distrust all logical deductions, that is, reason itself. Let 
the writer in the Register analyze his own mind, and weigh 
well the statement he makes, and he will hardly fail to 
perceive that he has really conceded that it is easier for him 
to deny reason than to embrace Catholicity. 

The Register apparently would insinuate that our rea- 
soning cannot be solid because it does not convince its 
mind, and place it on a basis of undoubting faith, where 
we ourselves profess to stand. We are only a dialectic nec- 
romancer, because our arguments do not generate in its 
mind full and unwavering conviction. But it should bear 
in mind, that to such convictions something more than 
argument, or the exhibition of solid reasons to the under- 
standing, is necessary. In faith there is assent of the will 
as well as of the intellect, and, whatever the reasons pre- 
sented to the understanding, faith never results if the will 
resists ; for 

‘¢ A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


It is not the office of logic to produce faith, but simply 
to remove the intellectual obstacles to it; not to motive 
assent, but to demonstrate that there is no solid reason for 
withholding ‘it, and that it ought to be yielded. There it 
stops even in human faith, much more in divine faith, or 
faith in the Christian sense of the term. We never rely 
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on logic to produce this faith, or to make misbelievers or 
unbelievers true believers. If nothing but logic were need- 
ed, the whole world had long since been thoroughly Catho- 
‘ lic, and no infidel or heretic had remained to be converted. 
Man is not pure intellect ; he has will, affections, passions, 
appetites, and, through these, dispositions and prejudices 
which can resist the most solid reasons addressed to the 
understanding, and which are overcome only by the grace 
of God. Logic has its place and its use, both of which are 
no doubt highly important, but it is never of itself alone 
sufficient to produce conviction. ‘The most it can do, and 
all that it is expected to do, is to remove the intellectual 
objections that may be urged against believing, and to 
prove that one ought to believe and is in an abnormal 
state if he does not. The undoubting faith in Catholicity 
we profess is not illogical, is not opposed to reason, and 
has all the conditions reason can demand; but it is the 
effect of no reasoning, of no discursive process whatever. 
It is the free gift of God, the product of Divine grace, ob- 
tained for us through the merits of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. If the writer in the Register had been well 
aware of this, he would have seen that he was himself 
very illogical, when he concluded that our arguments must 
be unsound, because they failed to convert him. Faith is a 
virtue, and inelicitable without the voluntary act of the be- 
liever, and consequently it was absurd for the writer to 
expect our arguments to make him an actual believer, 
while he remained himself purely passive, or totally in- 
active in relation to faith. 

It appears to be an impression entertained by our non- 
Catholic community, that the primary object of our Re- 
view is to convert heretics and unbelievers, and that we 
rely solely on our logic as the instrument of their conver- 
sion. We of course desire the conversion of heretics and 
unbelievers, —to see all our Protestant and unbelieving 
countrymen good practical Catholics; but that is not the 
special end we have proposed to ourselves in our humble 
labors. Our Review is intended for Catholics, not for 
Protestants or infidels, and its more immediate object is 
the edification of our own Catholic community. We seek 
to be useful to Catholics, and in our discussions we con- 
sult what in our judgment will best serve their interests 
here and now. It is, for the most part, only indirectly and 
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remotely that we seek the conversion of those without. 
Our first duties are to our own brethren, and our first affec- 
tions are theirs, and we seek to correct such false notions 
of literature, philosophy, politics, and society, as, owing to 
their exposed condition in an unbelieving and heretical age 
and country, may occasionally creep in among them, — to 
urge and encourage them to aim at what we may call a 
high-toned Catholicity, at a firm and bold profession of 
their faith, and an independent and fearless, though quiet, 
assertion of their rights, as Christians, as citizens, and as 
men. We aim, as far as possible with our feeble abilities 
and limited attainments, aided by the best advice we can 
obtain, to conduct just such a journal as our Catholic 
friends themselves need in such an age and country as our 
own. ‘They and their interests, not Protestants and their 
conversion, are therefore first in our thoughts and aflec- 
tions, and occupy our chief attention. 

Certainly we are not indifferent either to the temporal or 
spiritual welfare of our Protestant and unbelieving country- 
men. We are firmly persuaded that the temporal prosper- 
ity of our country, the preservation of its civil institutions 
and its republican form of government, and the mainte 
nance of liberty, as distinguished from license, are depend- 
ent on the maintenance and spread of the Catholic relig- 
ion amongst us; and we are even more firmly persuaded 
that there is no spiritual freedom, no spiritual good, in any 
sense whatever, for our countrymen, but in proportion as 
they become united to the body of the Church, as un- 
doubting Catholic believers, and good practical Catholics. 
With these convictions, it cannot be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to us whether they are converted or not. But we 
have believed, and still believe, that logic can do very little 
towards their conversion. Arguments directly for the 
Church, or directly against the doctrines they profess, are 
in our judgment of very little utility. ‘The evil lies in the 
heart, rather than in the head, and motives addressed to 
the affections are far more likely to be efficacious than 
those addressed to the intellect. It is to the conscience 
that we must chiefly speak, and it is only as we can make 
them feel that they have souls to be saved, that religion 
should be the great aflair of their lives, that they are in a 
lost condition, and should cry out speedily, “ Lord, save us, 
or we perish,” that we can effect much for their conversion. 
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‘hen, again, conversion is the work of Divine grace, and 
we can do little towards effecting it, except by our prayers. 
Logic and controversy are feeble instruments, but the fer- 
vent effectual prayer of the just availeth much. God will 
grant any thing to the humble prayer of faith. ‘The best 
way to convert those without, the only way in which we 
can effectually labor for their conversion, is to live ourselves 
so as to merit the blessing of God upon our prayers. 
Hence whatever tends to make Catholics faithful, obedient, 
humble, devout, prayerful, has an indirect, if you will, but 
a powerful, tendency to convert the unbelieving and the 
sinful. If all the Catholics here were what they should be, 
their prayers would obtain the conversion of the whole 
country. ‘This is the doctrine we have always insisted on, 
and it is to mistake us entirely to suppose that our sole or 
our chief reliance is on logic, and therefore very unreason- 
able to pronounce us a mere juggler or sophister because 
men can read our arguments without becoming believers. 
Our arguments have their use, and seldom fail of accom- 
plishing all we propose to accomplish by them. But we 
must tell our friends outside, that there is no power on 
earth, or even in heaven, to convert them against their will, 
or without their voluntary concurrence. ‘They must be 
willing, and must themselves take part. ‘The grace of 
prayer is given unto all men. Let them ask, and they will 
receive; seek, and they will find; knock, and it will be 
opened unto them. If they beg of God grace to open the 
eyes of their understanding, and to move and incline their 
will to the truth, they will find our arguments sufficiently 
conclusive; but without the grace which enlightens the 
understanding and inclines the will, no argument can alf- 
fect them, and their conversion is impossible. 

“ This,” continues the Register, “is our first impression 
as we pass rapidly over his [| Mr. Brownson’s] pages, with- 
out stopping to analyze what we read. But when we 
stop at the most essential points in the argument, the won- 
der ceases. The adroitness of the dialectician becomes 
visible, and the single fallacy by which the whole train of 
argument becomes useless is detected. The engine is 
there. ‘The cars are there, in admirable order. Every 
thing seems perfect. But in the single link which con- 
nects the engine to the cars is a fatal flaw, which the prac- 
tised eye is sure to find.” ‘This is pleasant, but it is not 
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what we should expect from a really skilful dialectician, 
who is remarkable for his “simplicity, precision, earnest- 
ness, and power,” and “in force of argumentation” is 
hardly inferior to “the ablest” of “the greatest masters of 
thought.” May there not be some mistake, Mr. Register ? 
You surely are too modest to claim for yourself the high i in- 
tellectual character you ascribe to Mr. Brownson, and may 
it not be that you are the party mistaken, and that you 
have imagined a flaw where none is? If you are right in 
your estimate of the ability and earnestness of the author, 
whom you cannot regard as sporting with his readers, it is 
far more reasonable to conclude that you imagine a flaw 
where there is none, than that he should leave his argu- 
ment so fatally defective as you allege. It is far more 
probable that you should misapprehend or fail to appreciate 
his argument, than that he, if your account of him be cor- 
rect, should turn out to be a mere shallow sophist. Sup- 
pose you re€xamine the matter; perhaps you may find 
that the “ fatal flaw ” exists only in your own imagination. 

But let us consider the proofs the Register offers, to estab- 
lish the fallacy of our reasoning. “ We take,” it says, “an 
important example from the first article in the volume, en- 
titled The Church against No Church. For nearly fifty 
pages, with syllogisms enough to supply a whole treatise 
on logic, the author has been preparing us for the conclu- 
sion, that Jesus Christ ‘did commission a body or corpora- 
tion of teachers, which, beginning with the Apostles and 
continuing the identical body they were, must subsist unto 
the consummation of the world.” Admitting what has 
gone before, we are prepared to receive this proposition, 
provided sufficient evidence is given.” Provided sufficient 
evidence is given, the Register, we would hope, is prepared 
to receive this, whether he admits what has gone before 
or not; for it ought to be prepared to receive any propo- 
sition for which there is sufficient evidence. But the writ- 
er is mistaken in asserting that nearly fifty pages are de- 
voted to a preparation for this conclusion, for at most only 
eight pages are so devoted, and thirty-six pages out of the 
nearly fifty he refers to are taken up with establishing sub- 
stantially the same proposition by a process of rigid de- 
duction from principles which are and must be conceded 
by every one who professes to be a Christian at all,—a 
process sufficient of itself, without the subsequent process 
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in which the Register professes to have discovered a “fatal 
flaw.” 'This mistake is not calculated to inspire full confi- 
dence in the Register as an acute and candid critic. But 
we will cite the passage objected to, as it stands in our Es- 
says and Reviews, not as condensed and mutilated by the 
Register. 


“In proof of our position, that Jesus Christ has appointed, com- 
missioned, a body of teachers with authority to teach, we quote the 
well-known passage in St. Matthew’s Gospel, xxviii. 18, 19, 20, 
‘All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations,..... teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you; and behold, | am 
with you all days unto the consummation of the world’; also, 
St. Mark, xvi. 15, ‘Go ye into all the earth, and preach the Gospel 
unto every creature’; and, Eph. iv. 11, ‘And some indeed he 
gave to be apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, and 
others pastors and teachers.’ 

‘** These are conclusive as to the fact that Jesus Christ did commis- 
sion a body of teachers, or institute the ecclesia docens. ‘The 
commission is from one who had authority to give it, because from 
one unto whom was given all power in heaven and in earth ; it was 
a commission to teach, to teach all nations, to preach the Gospel to 
‘every creature,’ — equivalent, to say the least, to all nations and 
individuals, — and to teach all things whatsoever Jesus Christ him- 
self commanded. ‘The commission is obviously as full, as ex- 
press, as unequivocal, as language can make it, and was given by 
our Blessed Lord after his resurrection, immediately before his as- 
cension. 

*« That this was not merely a commission to the Apostles person- 
ally is evident from the terms of the commission itself, and the 
promise with which it closes. It was the institution and commis- 
sion of a body or corporation of teachers, which, beginning with 
the Apostles and continuing the identical body they were, must sub- 
sist unto the consummation of the world. For they who were 
commissioned were commanded to teach all nations and individu- 
als, and in the order of succession as well as in the order of co- 
existence ; for such is the literal import of the terms. But this 
command the Apostles personally did not fulfil, for all nations and 
individuals, even using the term all to imply a moral and nota 
metaphysical universality, have not yet been taught; they could 
not fulfil it, for during their personal lifetime all nations and indi- 
viduals were not even in existence. Then one of three things : — 
1. The Apostles failed to fulfil the command of their roger 
2. Our Blessed Lord gave an impracticable command; or, 3. The 
commission was not to the Apostles in their personal character. 
We can say neither of the first two; therefore we must say the 
last. 
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‘‘ But the commission was to the Apostles, and therefore the body 
of teachers must, in some way, be identical with them, as is evi- 
dent from the command, ‘Go ye,’ indisputably addressed to the 
Apostles themselves. But they can be identical with the Apostles 
in but two ways:—1. Personally; 2. Corporately. They are 
not personally identical, for that would make them the Apostles 
themselves, as numerical individuals, which we have just seen they 
are not. ‘Then they must be corporately identical. Then the 
commission was to a corporation of teachers. The commission gave 
ample authority to teach. ‘Therefore Jesus Christ did commission 
a body of teachers with ample authority to teach,— and, since 
commissioned to teach all nations and individuals in the order of 
succession as well as of coexistence, a perpetual or always subsist- 
ing corporation. ‘Thus the very letter of the commission sustains 
our position. 

‘The promise with which the commission closes does the same. 
‘Behold | am with you all days unto the consummation of the 
world.” ‘They to whom this promise was made, and with whom 
the Saviour was to be present, were identical with the Apostles, for 
he says to the Apostles, ‘lam with you.’ They were to be in 
time, that is, in this life; for he says, 1am with you all days, — 
macas Tas nuepas, — Which cannot apply to eternity, in which the 
divisions of time do not obtain. ‘They were not the Apostles per- 
sonally, because our blessed Lord says again, ‘1 am with you 
all days unto the consummation of the world,’ which is an event 
still future, and the Apostles personally have long since ceased to ex- 
ist as inhabitants of time. But they were identical with the Apos- 
tles, and, since not personally, they must be corporately identical. 
Therefore the promise was to be with the Apostles, as a body or 
corporation of teachers, all days even unto the consummation of 
the world. But Jesus Christ cannot be with a body that is not. 
Therefore the body must remain unto the consummation of the 
world. ‘Therefore our Blessed Lord has instituted, appointed, com- 
missioned, a body or corporation of teachers, identical with the 
Apostles, continuing their authority, and which must remain unto 
the consummation of the world. 

‘The same is also established by the blessed Apostle Paul in the 
passage quoted from Ephesians, iv. 11, ‘And he indeed gave 
some to be apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, and 
others to be pastors and teachers,’ taken in connection with 1 Cor. 
xii. 28, ‘And God indeed hath set some in the Church, first, 
apostles, secondly, prophets, thirdly, teachers; after that miracles, 
then the graces of healings, helps, governments, kinds of tongues, 
interpretations of speeches.’ ‘These texts, so far as we adduce 
them, clearly and distinctly assert that God has set in the Church, 
or congregation of believers, pastors and teachers as a perpetual 
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ordinance. They prove more than this, for which at another time 
we may contend; but they prove at least this, which is all we 
are contending for now. ‘God hath set,’ ‘God gave to be.’ 
These expressicns prove the pastors and teachers to be of Divine 
appointment, and therefore that they are not created or commis- 
sioned by the congregation itself. ‘They are set in the Church, giv- 
en to be, as a perpetual ordinance ; for the rule for understanding 
any passage of Scripture, sacred or profane, is to take it always in 
a universal sense, unless the assertion of the passage be necessarily 
restricted in its application by something in the nature of the sub- 
ject, or in the context, some known fact, or some principle of rea- 
son or of faith. But obviously nothing of the kind can be adduced 
to restrict the sense of these passages either in regard to time or 
space. They are, therefore, to be taken in their plain, obvious, un- 
limited sense. ‘Therefore the institution of pastors and teachers is 
not only Divine, but universal and perpetual in the Church. 

** We may obtain the same result from the end for which the 
pastors and teachers are appointed ; for the argumentum ad quem 
is not less conclusive than the argumentum a quo. If the end to be 
attained cannot be attained without assuming the authority and per- 
petuity of the body of pastors and teachers, \ we have a right to con- 
clude their authority and perpetuity ; since they are appointed by 
God himself, who cannot fail to adapt his means to his ends. For 
what end, then, has God instituted this body of pastors and teachers ? 
The Apostle answers, ‘For the perfection of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, unto the edification of the body of Christ, 
till we all meet in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the age of 
the fulness of Christ; that we may not now be children tossed to 
and fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine, in the 
wickedness of men, in craftiness by which they lie in wait to de- 
ceive; but, performing the truth in charity, we may in all things 
grow up in him who is the head, Christ.’ Eph. iv. i2-15. This 
needs nocomment. ‘The end here proposed, for which the Chris- 
tian ministry is instituted, is one which always and everywhere sub- 
sists, and must so long as the world remains. But this is an end 
which obviously cannot be secured but by an authoritative and per- 
petual body of teachers. Therefore the body of teachers is author- 
itative and perpetual. Therefore, God, or God in Jesus Christ, has 
appointed, commissioned, a body of teachers, the ecclesia docens, 
as an authoritative and perpetual corporation, to subsist unto the 
consummation of the world. 

‘* We have now proved the first part of our proposition, namely 
the fact of the institution and commission of the ecclesia docens 
as an authoritative and perpetual corporation of teachers. Its au- 
thority is in the commission to teach; its perpetuity, in the fact 
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that it cannot discharge its commission without remaining to the 
consummation of the world, in the promise of Christ to be with it 
till then, which necessarily implies its existence unto the consum- 
mation of the world, and in the fact that the promise is to it asa 
corporation identical with the Apostles. ‘The proof of this first 

art of our proposition necessarily proves the second, namely, the 
infallibility of the corporation. The Divine commission neces- 
sarily carries with it the infallibility of the commissioned to the full 
extent of the commission. It is on this fact that is grounded the 
evidence of miracles. Miracles do not prove the truth of the doc- 
trine taught; they merely accredit the teacher, and this they do 
simply b¥ proving that the teacher is Divinely commissioned. ‘The 
fact to be established is the Divine commission. This once estab- 
lished, it makes no difference whether established immediately by 
a miracle, or mediately by the declaration of one already proved 
by miracles, as was our Blessed Lord, to speak by Divine authority. 
Jesus, it is conceded, spoke by Divine authority, even by those 
who, with the Christian Examiner, deny his proper Divinity. Then 
a commission given by him was a Divine commission, and pledged 
Almighty God in like manner as if given by Almighty God himself 
directly. The teachers were, then, Divinely commissioned. ‘Then 
in all matters covered by the commission they are infallible; for 
God himself vouches for the truth of their testimony, and must 
take care that they testify the truth and nothing but the truth. 

** Moreover, the command to teach implies the obligation of obe- 
dience. The commission is a command to teach, and to teach all 
nations and individuals. Then all nations and individuals are bound 
io believe and obey these teachers ; for authority and obedience are 
correlatives, and where there is no duty to believe and obey, there 
is no authority to teach. But it is repugnant to reason and the 
known character of God to say that he makes it the duty of any 
one to believe and obey a fallible teacher, one who may both de- 
ceive and be deceived. Were he to do so, he would participate in 
the same fallibility, and be the false teacher’s accomplice, which is 
impossible ; for he is, as we have said, prima veritas in essendo, 
in cognoscendo, et in dicendo, and therefore can neither deceive 
nor be deceived. Therefore they whom he has commissioned must 
be infallible.”” — pp. 52 - 57. 


“ Here,” says the Register, “the whole force of the rea- 
soning by which the authority of the Church of Rome is 
sustained depends on the word corporation, which Mr. 
Brownson has quietly slipped in with a meaning in no 
wise demanded or authorized by the words of Scripture 
which he has brought forward as the only decisive evidence 
in the case.” But here are three mistakes at least. The 
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whole force of the reasoning does not depend on the word 
corporation, for we give the reader his choice between the 
word corporation and another, since we say “a body or cor- 
poration of teachers.” We do not slip the word in quietly, 
that is, without any attempt to justify its use, for we un- 
dertake to prove its propriety ; and, furthermore, we do not 
bring forward the words of Scripture as the only decisive 
evidence in the case, but expressly state our ability to prove 
the proposition without citing the Scriptures at all. Thus 
we say (p. 51), “ We do not depend on the Bible for the 
historical facts from which we conclude the commission of 
the ecclesia docens, or body of pastors and teachers; for 
these facts we can collect from other sources equally relia- 
ble [that is, equally reliable with the Scriptures regarded 
simply as historical documents], and do so collect them, 
when we reason with unbelievers.” The Register, again, 
has not cited the formal statement of the proposition we 
were defending. “ 'The question before us, distinctly stat- 
ed,” we say (p. 90), “is, Has Jesus Christ commissioned 
a body of pastors and teachers, and given this body the 
promise of infallibility and indefectibility?” But let this 
ass. 
a There is,” proceeds the Register, “no such word as 
body or corporation of teachers used by Christ.” Expressly 
used, in the text cited, we concede; implied, we deny, for 
we have in the passage in question clearly proved the con- 
trary. “ As to Mr. Brownson’s syllogism that the body of 
teachers can be identical with the Apostles in but two ways, 
1. personally, 2. corporately, it is only one of those un- 
warrantable but imposing assumptions which he is con- 
stantly making under the forms of logic.” But as you 
cite us, there is here no syllogism at all, that we can dis- 
cover, and, if you will do us the justice to regard what we 
ourselves wrote, you will concede that we made here no 
assumption, imposing or otherwise. ‘The texts cited from 
St. Matt. xxviii. 18, 19, 20, and St. Mark, xvi. 15, clearly 
prove that Christ did commission pastors and teachers. 
This point the Register does not deny. ‘The second point 
we establish is, that the commission was not merely a 
commission to the Apostles personally. We do not as- 
sume this; we prove it, and the Register virtually concedes 
it. But the commission was evidently a commission to 
the Apostles, for our Lord is evidently addressing them, 
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and he says, Go ye. In some way, then, the teachers com- 
missioned must be identical with the Apostles. ‘Teachers 
were not to cease in the Church with the Apostles, and the 
commission evidently contemplated others who were to 
succeed them, for he says, “ Behold, Il am with you all days 
unto the consummation of the world.” Here, then, we have 
a commission to the Apostles in a sense in which they 
could and would remain as teachers unto the end of time. 
You cannot, on the one hand, separate the teachers in every 
sense from the Apostles, nor, on the other, in every sense 
identify them with the Apostles. You cannot identify 
them with the Apostles personally, because in this sense 
the Apostles are no longer living on the earth, and because 
they who received the commission were to remain as teach- 
ers unto the consummation of the world, an event still 
future. ‘The commission, then, though given to the Apos- 
tles personally, must have been given to them in some oth- 
er sense also, in which they still survive and will survive 
to the end of time. So much must be conceded on all 
hands. Now pray tell us in what sense the Apostles can 
be said so to survive as Divinely commissioned teachers, 
save as a body, or corporation of teachers, which preserves 
its identity though the individuals composing it are succes- 
sively changed, as our bodies preserve their identity, though 
the material particles of which they are composed are con- 
stantly changing? The individuals die, the body, the cor- 
poration, survives. 

This reasoning is solid; but even if it were not, even if it 
would not justify the use of the word corporation, the Reg- 
ister would not be justified in its criticism. It charges us 
with quietly slipping in the word corporation, that is, with 
assuming it without offering or attempting to offer any 
thing in justification of its use, and making the whole ar- 
gument turn on its meaning. ‘This is not the fact. ‘The 
argument does not turn at all on the meaning of the word, 
but turns on the meaning of the texts cited, which mean- 
ing necessarily implies the commission of the Apostles 
not only as teachers in their personal or individual capaci- 
ty, but also as a body or corporation of teachers. Wheth- 
er such is really the meaning of the texts, or not, is the 
point in question, and we have not quietly assumed that 
it is; we have attempted to prove that it is. It is compe- 
tent for the Register to show, if it can, that our proof is 
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insufficient, or that the reasons we assign are inconclusive ; 
but it has no right to assert, that we have merely assumed 
that such is the meaning by adroitly slipping in the word 
corporation, for that is not true. We prove, first, that the 
commission was the commission of pastors and teachers ; 
secondly, that the commission was given to the Apostles ; 
and,thirdly, that it was given to them in a sense in which 
they can and do survive to the consummation of the world. 
These three points are shown to be evident from the very 
terms of the commission. But as the Apostles as individ- 
uals are dead, and no longer survive as individual teachers, 
we conclude it was not given to them merely in their in- 
dividual capacity ; and as they can be said to survive only 
as a corporation or body of pastors and teachers, we con- 
clude they were commissioned as such, that is, the com- 
mission instituted or constituted an Apostolic body or cor- 
poration of pastors and teachers. Each of these conclu- 
sions is absolutely logical and necessary from the premises, 
and the premises themselves are undeniable. ‘There is 
here, then, no assumption at all, unless it be that what our 
Lord promised must be fulfilled, or, in other words, that God 
is true, and cannot promise and fail to perform. What has 
misled our no-Church critic is, probably, the fact, that we 
state our particular thesis prior to presenting the demon- 
stration, — at the beginning, instead of reserving the state- 
ment of it to the end of the argument, — which we believe 
is not to be regarded either as a fault of logic or of rhet- 
oric. 

We say the teachers and pastors who are commissioned 
must in some way be identical with the Apostles, and that 
they can be identical with them in only two ways, I. per- 
sonally, 2. corporately; that is, they must be either the 
same individuals, or the same body or corporation, as_ the 
Apostles. ‘The critic is indignant at this very evident prop- 
osition, and scouts it as if it set bounds to the power and 
wisdom of God. “ He who ‘of these stones can raise up 
children to Abraham’ is not cramped and limited in his 
operations by our narrow and arbitrary assumptions.” 
Nothing in the world more true; but the question here 
does not turn on what God, metaphysically, can or cannot 
do. The question is, whether certain commissioned teach- 
ers can be identical with the Apostles in other than two 
ways, namely, either as the same individuals, or as the 
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same body or corporation. If the critic says they can, we 
should be much obliged to him if he would tell us what 
that way is. God can give any commission he pleases, 
and to whom he pleases, but he cannot give a commission 
without giving one, nor a commission to a subject in a 
sense in which that subject does not exist, or to continue 
and operate unto the consummation of the world in a 
sense in which the subject cannot and does not exist until 
that consummation. He could not commission the Apostles 
save either as individuals or as a body or corporation, for 
save in one or the other of these two senses they are in- 
conceivable, and he could give them a commission under 
which they were to act until the consummation of the 
world only as a body or corporation, for in no other sense 
were they to exist in time until that event. What unwar- 
rantable and imposing assumption is there here ? 

“ Christ,” says the Register, “ sent forth his teachers. As 
they perished, he raised up others to take their place and 
carry on their work...... While they all received the 
same words of divine truth, while they all looked up to 
him as their common Lord, and he in fulfilment of his 
promise was with them as their living head, they were all 
united in him, one spiritual body, under his authority teach- 
ing all nations to observe whatsoever things he command- 
ed them. ‘This interpretation quite as naturally fills out 
the meaning of our Saviour’s words as either of the sup- 
positions which Mr. Brownson has assumed as the only 
suppositions which are possible. And so the labored ar- 
gument of sixty-eight pages falls to the ground.” And so, 
with the writer’s permission, it does not fall to the ground. 
We make no suppositions in the case, and present the 
reader no alternative, as the Register pretends; and if the 
critic understands the natural force of the words he has 
used, he has in his own interpretation conceded substan- 
tially all that he objects to, and consequently has refuted, 
not us, but himself. 

“ Christ sent forth his teachers.” ‘Then he commissioned 
them, gave them authority to teach, and commanded them 
to go forth and teach; for so much is implied in the word 
“sent.” “ Sent forth his teachers.” ‘Then none except those 
he thus commissions and orders forth are his teachers. 
These teachers “all receive the same words of divine 
truth,” are “ one spiritual body,” with one “common Lord,” 
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one “living head,” and under the authority of this “com- 
mon Lord,” “ living head,” “ teaching all nations whatsoever 
things he commanded them.” They are not only one 
vudy, but a persisting body. “ As they perished, he raised 
up others to take their place and to carry on their work.” 
What are these, except the body or corporation of pastors 
and, teachers we asserted as commissioned by our Lord, 
only described in looser and less accurate terms than we 
used? It is remarkable that no Protestant ever attempts 
to reason against Catholicity without formally or virtually 
refuting himself! Christ sent forth his teachers, the Apos- 
tles, united as one spiritual body, with authority to teach 
all nations to observe whatever he commanded, and per- 
petuates the body by raising up, as individuals perish, new 
individuals to take their place and carry on their work. If 
this is not asserting that our Lord commissioned a body 
or corporation of teachers, and a persisting body or corpo- 
ration, we confess we know not what would be. The crit- 
ic blames us for using the word corporation, accuses us of 
slipping it in quietly, and asserts that “there is no such 
word as corporation or body of teachers expressed by Christ, 
and no such meaning implied.” Yet he himself uses the 
word body, denominates the teachers sent or raised up to be 
“one spiritual body,” in order to express what he conceives 
to be the meaning of our Saviour’s words cited by us. 
The critic was for the moment off his guard. Nevertheless, 
let him not be too much cast down. Homer sometimes 
nods. 

Perhaps the Register thinks that it escapes what is on 
its part a fatal concession by certain statements it intro- 
duces, which we have omitted; but what we have cited is 
positive, direct, and it would not be respectful on our part 
to suppose that the writer explains or qualifies it all away 
into a no-meaning in the same short paragraph. Never- 
theless, here is the whole statement: —“ Christ sent forth his 
teachers. As they perished, he raised up others to take 
their place and to carry on their work. They may have 
been united under no visible organization. They may often 
have had no personal knowledge of each other’s existence. 
They may have been scattered in distant parts of the earth, 
so as to have no communication with each other. They may 
have acted under different forms of church polity. Still, 
while they all received the same words of divine truth, 
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while they all looked up to him as their common Lord, 
and he in fulfilment of his promise was with them as their 
living head, they were all united in him, one spiritual body, 
under his authority teaching all nations to observe whatso- 
ever things he commanded them.” Now, let the additional 
statements which we have italicized mean what they may, 
it is here clearly and unequivocally asserted that the teach- 
ers receive the same words of divine truth, that is, have 
unity of faith; are one body, united in Christ their living 
head; and teaching under his authority alone, that is, by 
virtue of his commission, all nations whatever he com- 
manded the Apostles to teach. This is substantially all 
we attempted to prove by the texts of which the Register 
here gives its interpretation in opposition to ours. We 
might thus pass over the other matters introduced, as not 
ad rem. “'lhey may have been united under no visible or- 
ganization.” ‘his we know historically was not the fact, 
but we did not attempt from the texts the Register is in- 
terpreting to prove the contrary. We attempted, indeed, 
to prove the visibility of the body of teachers, but in an- 
other place, and by other evidence, of which the Protes- 
tant critic as a matter of course takes no notice. The visi- 
bility follows necessarily from the oflice of teaching, be- 
cause if not a visible body the teachers could not discharge 
the duties imposed by their commission. “ ‘They may of- 
ten have had no personal knowledge of each other’s exist- 
ence.” If this means that there might have been a Chris- 
tian teacher who had no knowledge of any Christian teacher 
or teachers besides himself, the Register will oblige us by 
proving it; ifit means that there were often Christian teach- 
ers who were ignorant of the existence of certain other 
Christian teachers, we can very readily concede it. “ They 
may have been scattered in distant parts of the earth, 
so as to have no communication with each other.” Save 
through the one body in which they are all united, this may, 
no doubt, sometimes have happened, as for longer or short- 
er periods it sometimes happens now to our missionaries. 
“'They may have acted under different forms of church 
polity.” If this means that they may have acted under 
different church polities, it is false and absurd, because the 
Register concedes that they were “ one body,” with one and 
the same faith, under one authority, with one Lord and 
one living head, and different polities implies different bod- 
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ies, diverse authorities, lords,and heads. According to the 
Register, Jesus Christ is the immediate Lord and head of 
the body, and as he is one, and as there can be no polity 
without a head, it follows necessarily that there can be only 
one Christian church polity, and all polities distinguisha- 
ble from that one have another than our Lord for their head. 

“ Here is one instance of fatally bad reasoning, just at 
the vital point of the argument.” The bad reasoning, we 
are afraid, is the Register’s, not ours, and it is clear that its 
own interpretation, as far as consistent with itself, accords 
with our own. The Register has done as well as it could, 
and deserves the credit of having labored hard to convict 
us of fallacious reasoning; but the nature of the case was 
adverse to its success. It did not take the pains to master 
our own reasoning, and imagined a flaw where none can 
be found. He finds himself obliged to concede that our 
Lord did send forth his teachers with full authority to 
teach all nations whatsoever he commanded them, and 
that these teachers constitute “one body” under Christ, 
their living head; therefore that Christ did commission a 
body or corporation of teachers, with full authority to teach. 
He is obliged to exclude from Christian teachers all who 
call themselves Christian teachers and are not of this body, 
and, as he holds, as well as we, that Christian teachers 
must continue until the consummation of the world, he is 
also obliged to concede the indefectibility of the body. 
As the first teachers perished, “ he raised up others to take 
their place and to carry on their work,” and continues, he 
must concede, and will continue, to raise up new teachers 
as the old pass off, till time shall be no more. ‘These new 
teachers are the successors and continuators of the old, be- 
cause they take their place and do their work. Hence the 
Register concedes every point except one that, under this 
head, we contended for; namely, the infallibility of the body 
of teachers. But if he concedes the rest, he must also 
concede that, for the infallibility follows necessarily from 
the commission to teach, and the promise of Christ to be 
with the body of pastors and teachers “all days unto the 
consummation of the world.” ‘The practised eye does not 
therefore find a “fatal flaw” in the link which “ connects 
the engine to the cars.” 

“ We detect something of the kind in every form under 
which Mr. Brownson has attempted to prove the exclusive 
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authority of the Roman Catholic Church. ‘ We can es- 
tablish,’ he [Mr. Brownson] says, ‘ the regular succession of 
Pontiffs from St. Peter to Gregory the Sixteenth, (now Pius 
the Ninth,) and this establishes the unity of the corporation 
in time, and therefore its identity.’ He can prove no such 
thing.” Wehave before us a complete list of all the Popes 
from St. Peter to Pius the Ninth, with the date of each 
one’s accession to the Pontificate, and the length of his 
reign, and with the exception of the last, yet living, the 
year and day of his death, taken from official and authen- 
tic records. ‘This is at least primd facie evidence, and suf- 
ficient till something is introduced to produce a contrary 
presumption. “ He cannot prove that St. Peter ever saw 
Rome, still less that he exercised any authority over the 
other Apostles like that which the Bishop of Rome exer- 
cises over the other bishops.” ‘The first assertion here is 
simply ridiculous, and the Register might just as well say 
that we cannot prove that there was ever such a personage 
on earth as Jesus of Nazareth. ‘There is, as the Register 
well knows, if it has studied the question, precisely the 
same kind of evidence to prove that St. Peter was at 
Rome, and was bishop of that see, that there is that our 
Lord was crucified at Jerusalem, and to deny its sufficien- 
cy in the former case is to deny its sufficiency in the lat- 
ter. You have in the latter case only uniform tradition 
and institutions growing out of the fact, and dating back 
to the time, and in the former you have the same. The 
See of Rome has existed uninterruptedly from the time of 
St. Peter, has always been called by his name, and its uni- 
form tradition is that he was its founder. This tradition 
has been recognized by the whole Christian world, in every 
age, uncontradicted save by here and there an individual 
in very recent times. ‘This is proof enough. 

The second assertion of the Register, namely, that we 
cannot prove that St. Peter “exercised any authority over 
the other Apostles like that which the Bishop of Rome ex- 
ercises over the other bishops,” amounts to nothing, even if 
true. All the Apostles had each an extraordinary mission, 
and were, like St. Peter, inspired and directed by the Holy 
Ghost, and he had no occasion to exercise an authority 
over them of the kind which his successors exercise over 
other bishops. The other bishops succeed not to the ex- 
traordinary mission of the Apostles, that is, to the Apostle- 
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ship, which each of the Apostles received, but simply to 
the episcopate. 'The successors of St. Peter alone suc- 
ceed to the Apostleship, and their authority is not author- 
ity over Apostles, but over bishops. But that St. Peter 
was the prince or chief of the Apostles is clearly proved 
from Scripture and uninterrupted tradition, and, if our 
Lord had not established the primacy of authority and ju- 
risdiction in him and his see, the Bishop of Rome as bis 
successor could never have caused himself to be acknowl- 
edged as supreme visible head and ruler of the Church. 
The supremacy of the See of Rome is distincly recogniz- 
able throughout the Christian world prior to Constantine, 
as has been amply proved by our authors, and therefore be- 
fore the Popes were able to exercise or call to their assistance 
one particle of temporal power. It was not, therefore, and 
could not have been, by the aid of the temporal power that 
they established their supremacy. Since the governments 
of Europe became Christian, the general and almost uni- 
form tendency of their action has been, not to strengthen, 
but to weaken, the authority of the Pope over the bish- 
ops. How, then, came the supremacy of the Popes to be 
established? Were they ambitious, greedy of power? 
Suppose they were; they cannot be said to have been 
more so than were the other bishops, and the tendency in 
each bishop must have been as strong to resist Papal en- 
croachment as in the Pope to encroach, and the tendency 
of all united must have been incalculably stronger. How, 
then, did the Pope alone, who according to you must have 
been in the beginning only the equal of any other bishop 
as to his office, impeded rather than aided by the temporal 
powers, succeed, against the united tendency of all the 
bishops throughout Christendom, in usurping an unjust 
authority over them all? He could have established his 
authority only by a miracle, and a miracle can never be 
wrought in favor of usurpation and injustice. It is impos- 
sible to explain the possession or exercise of the supreme 
authority of the Bishops of Rome, except on the supposi- 
tion that it was a part of the original constitution of the 
Church. It evidently was not and could not have been ac- 
quired little by little, through the strength of the Roman 
Pontiff and the weakness of the other bishops. 

“ In the historical, as in the logical argument, an impor- 
tant link is wanting.” A decided mistake ; for no link 
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is wanting in either. “ We recognize the Church under 
the original Apostles.” Are you sure of that? “ There is 
no intimation of any supremacy or superiority of Peter 
over others.” By what authority do you say that? You 
cannot read even the New Testament without perceiving 
the contrary. Peter is always there represented as first, 
and receives from our Lord a special commission, —“ Feed 
my sheep,” “ Feed my lambs,” “ Confirm thy brethren,” — 
which necessarily implies, not only a superiority, but a very 
great superiority. “ Afterwards we see the Church sub- 
merging [emerging ?] from a period of which we know 
scarcely any thing; but with features so changed that we 
can hardly resist the belief that it had departed from its 
original simplicity, and had already begun to borrow large- 
ly from human inventions and from a heathen worship.” 
That is, you paint a fancy-piece which you call a portrait 
of the Church under the Apostles, and, because subse- 
quently you find it is not a likeness, you gravely conclude 
that the Church must have changed her features! Admi- 
rable logic! It would not be unreasonable to ask you to 
prove that your fancy-piece is a true likeness of the orig- 
inal features of the Church, before you conclude from the 
fact, that, as she emerges from the period of persecu- 
tions into the full historical light of the third and fourth 
centuries, she differs from it, she has changed, and no 
longer resembles herself. Then, again, it is not to reason 
very wisely to suppose that the Church in the martyr-age, 
when Christians were in their greatest fervor, faith was 
strong, and love invincible, rejoicing to suffer for Christ’s 
sake, would depart from her original simplicity; and that 
then, when she was suflering the most severe persecutions 
from the heathen and from wicked men, she would be in 
the temper to borrow largely from human inventions and 
a heathen worship. Adversity purifies, instead of corrupt- 
ing, and if the Church could be corrupted at all it would be 
in her seasons of worldly prosperity, not in her seasons of 
temporal adversity. Moreover, the features which the Reg- 
ister would contend were borrowed from a heathen worship 
were hers before they can be found in any form of Gentil- 
ism. It is a favorite theory with the Unitarians and with 
some German authors, that those doctrines and practices 
of Christianity to which they object were introduced into 
the Church through Neo-platonism ; but, unhappily for this 
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theory, they were all in the Church before Neo-platonism 
was born, and as a matter of fact were borrowed by Neo- 
platonists from Christianity. Neo-platonism was born with 
Plotinus, who commenced philosophizing in 260, and who 
was accused by the Gentiles of Christianizing. ‘The Km- 
peror Julian the Apostate reorganized paganism throughout 
the Empire, and gave it some features in common with the 
Christian hierarchy ; but those were features which you shall 
in vain look for in the heathen world prior to the Christian 
Church.. A little acquaintance with chronology is sometimes 
a convenience. ‘The Register made a slight mistake; it is 
his logic, not ours, that fails for want of historical evidence. 

But the Register brings up another and a still more 
important instance of our defective logic. ‘To place this 
new instance fairly before our readers, we must cite the 
passages at length from our Essays and Reviews, from 
which the instance is professedly taken. 


** Finally, it will, perhaps, be alleged, inasmuch as all Protestants 
did at first, and some of them do now, appeal to the written word, 
or the Holy Scriptures, in justification of their dissent, that they 
have in these a real or a pretended authority, external to and inde- 
pendent of the dissenter, distinct from and paramount to that of the 
Church. But a moment’s reflection will show, even if the Scrip- 
tures were not in favor of the Church, that this is a mistake. ‘The 
Holy Scriptures proposed, and their sense declared, by the Church, 
we hold with a firm faith to be the word of God, and therefore of 
the highest authority; but, if not so proposed and interpreted, 
though in many respects important and authentic historical docu- 
ments, and valuable for their excellent didactic teachings, they 
would not and could not be for us the inspired, and, in a supernatu- 
ral sense, the authoritative word of God. To the Protestant they 
are not and cannot be an authority external to the dissenter; be- 
cause, denying the unwritten word, the Church, and all authorita- 
tive tradition, he has no external authority to vouch for the fact that 
they are the inspired word of God, or to declare their genuine 
sense. If there be no external authority to decide that the Bible is 
the word of God, and to declare its true sense, the authority as- 
cribed to it in the last analysis, according to the principle we have 
established, is only the authority of some internal principle in the 
individual dissenting ; for, in that case, the individual, by virtue of 
this internal principle, decides, with the Bible as without it, what is 
and what is not God’s word, what God has and has not revealed; 
and therefore what he is and what he is not bound to believe, what 
he is and what he is not bound to do.” — pp. 217, 218. 
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‘If we assert the right of private judgment to interpret the Holy 
Scriptures, we must assert its right in all cases whatsoever ; for the 
principle on which private judgment can be defended in one case is 
equally applicable in every case. Will it be said that private judg- 
ment must yield to God’s word? Granted. But what is God’s 
word? The Bible. How know you that? Do you determine 
that the Bible is the word of God by some external authority, or by 
private judgment? Not by some external authority, because you 
have none, and admit none. By private judgment ? Then the au- 
thority of the Bible is for you only private judgment. The Bible 
does not propose itself, and therefore can have no authority higher 
than the authority which proposes it. Here is a serious difficulty 
for those Protestants who set up such a clamor about the Bible, 
and which shows them, or ought to show them, that, whatever the 
Bible may be for a Catholic, for them it can in no conceivable 
contingency be any thing but a human authority. The authority 
of that which is proposed is of the same order as that which pro- 
poses, and cannot transcend it. ‘This is a Protestant argument, and 
is substantially the great argument of Chillingworth against Catho- 
licity. Nothing proposes the Bible to Protestants but private judg- 
ment, as is evident from their denial of all other authority ; and 
therefore in the Bible they — not we, thank God! — have only the 
authority of private judgment, and therefore only the word of man, 
and not the word of God. If the authority on which Protestants 
receive the word of God is only that of private judgment, then there 
is for them in the Bible only private judgment; and then nothing 
to restrict private judgment, for private judgment can itself be no 
restriction on private judgment.” — pp. 223, 224. 


The Register attempts to retort the argument we here 
use, and from our own principles of reasoning to show 
that, if Protestants have in the Bible taken and interpreted 
by private judgment only private judgment, we have in 
the Church only private judgment; for we ourselves, it con- 
tends, have nothing else on which to take the Church, or by 
which to interpret her teachings. This is not original with 
the Register. Chillingworth attempted the same retort, 
and Dr. Edward Beecher in the Christian Alliance, and the 
Episcopal Observer, in replying some time since to this same 
article of ours, also attempted it. It would seem, therefore, 
that Protestants really imagine that the retort is allowable, 
and capable of being sustained. “ How am I,” says the 
Register, “a Protestant, out of the Roman Catholic Church, 
to recognize it as a supernatural and infallible authority ? 
Through my own private judgment, no other way is possi- 
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ble with the Church any more than with the Bible. Hence 
the authority of the Church can be..... only private 
judgment.” 

We have answered this objection time and again in our 
pages, and it is answered substantially in the essay enti- 
tied The Church against No-Church, in the volume before 
us, where we establish the infallibility of reason in her own 
province. But our Protestant friends are poor philoso- 
phers, and very slow to understand distinctions which are 
not in their favor. ‘The objection asserts that we take and 
must take the authority of the Church to teach on private 

udgment, because we have and can have nothing else on 
which to take it. This we very explicitly deny. ‘The au- 
thority of the Church to teach rests on the Divine commis- 
sion. “ But the fact of her commission, you take that on pri- 
vate judgment.” Notatall. We take it on historical tes- 
timony. “ But that historical testimony is taken on private 
judgment.” Wrong again; for that testimony is addressed 
to the common reason of all men, and not simply to the pri- 
vate judgment of the individual. Here is the error of our 
Protestant friends. They recognize no distinction between 
reason and private judgment. Reason is common to all 
men; private judgment is the special act of an individual, 
an individual judgment, formed not by virtue of a principle 
common to him and other men, but by a principle of judg- 
ing proper or peculiar to himself. Where the judgment 
is formed by a standard, criterion, rule, or principle of judg- 
ment common to all men, or by testimony addressed to the 
common reason of all men, the judgment is Catholic, not 
private. ‘l'hat the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles ; the same thing cannot both be and not be 
at the same time; every contingent existence must have a 
cause not contingent, — are not private judgments, but 
belong alike to all men. That there was such a city as 
pagan Rome, and such a man as Julius Cesar, are histori- 
cal facts provable to the common reason of all men, not 
private judgments. In all matters of this sort there is a 
criterion of certainty beyond the individual, and evidence 
is adducible which ought to convince the reason of every 
man, and which, when adduced, does convince every man 
of ordinary understanding, unless through his own fault. 
Private judgment is not so called, as the Register appears 
to imagine, because it is a judgment of an individual, but 
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because it is a judgment rendered by virtue of a private 
rule or principle of judgment. Are the planets so many 
worlds inhabited as is our earth? You say, Yes, or No. 
Hither on your part is a private judgment, because it is 
based on no principle of reason, and is supported by no 
testimony, — in a word, supported by nothing out of 
yourself as an individual,— and is therefore nothing 
but a private opinion, and would be nothing else, even 
though the mass of mankind should entertain it. The 
distinction here is sufficiently obvious, and from it we 
may conclude that nothing is to be termed private judg- 
ment which is demonstrable from reason or provable by 
testimony. 

Now we take, in our argumentative process with unbe- 
lievers, the Church on reason and testimony, and therefore 
not on private judgment, as we show in our Essays and 
Reviews. 


** Taking the facts in the case to be as here supposed, the only 
points in the process to which exceptions can possibly be taken, or 
which can by any one be alleged to be not infallibly certain, are, — 
1. ‘The competency of natural reason from historical testimony to 
establish the fact that the miracles were actually performed ; 2. 
Admitting the facts to be infallibly ascertainable, the competency 
of reason to determine infallibly whether they are miracles or not; 
3. The competency of reason to conclude from the miracle the 
Divine authority of the miracle-worker; 4. Its competency from 
historical documents to ascertain infallibly the fact of the appoint- 
ment of the body of teachers, and the promise made to them. ‘These 
four points, unquestionably essential to the validity of the argument, 
are to be taken, we admit, on the authority of reason. Can reason 
determine these with infallible certainty? But if you say it can, 
you affirm the infallibility of reason, and then it of itself suffices, 
without other infallible teacher; if you say it cannot, you deny the 
possibility of establishing infallibly the infallibility of your body of 
teachers. 

‘** Reason is infallible within its own province, but not in regard to 
what transcends its reach. ‘To deny the infallibility of reason with- 
in its province would be to deny the possibility not only of faith, 
but of both science and knowledge, and to sink into absolute scepti- 
cism, — even to * doubt that doubt itself be doubting,’’ — which is 
impossible ; for no man doubts that he doubts. Revelation does 
not deny reason, but presupposes it. The objection to reason is 
not that it cannot judge infallibly of some matters, but that it can- 
not judge infallibly of all matters. But, because it cannot judge in- 
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fallibly of all matters, to say it can judge infallibly of none, is not 
to reason justly. As well say, | am not infallibly certain that | see 
the tree before my window, because I cannot see all that may be 
going on in the moon. It is infallibly certain that the same thing 
cannot both be and not be at the same time ; that two things respec- 
tively equal to a third are equal to one another; that the three an- 
gles of a triangle are equal to two right angles; that what begins 
to exist must have a creator; that every effect must have a cause, 
and that every supernatural effect must have a supernatural cause, 
and that the change of one natural substance into another natural 
substance is a supernatural effect; that every voluntary agent acts 
to some end, and every wise and good agent to a wise and good 
end. These and the like propositions are all infallibly certain. 
Reason, within its sphere, is therefore infallible; but out of its 
sphere it is null. 

‘** Human testimony, within its proper limits, backed by circum- 
stances, monuments, institutions, which presuppose its truth and are 
incompatible with its falsehood, is itself infallible. I have never seen 
London, but I have no occasion to see it in order to be as certain 
of its existence as | am of my own. History, too, is a science ; 
and although every thing narrated in it may not be true, or even 
probable, yet there are historical facts as certain as mathematical 
certainty itself. It is infallibly certain that there were in the ancient 
world the republics of Athens, Sparta, and Rome; that there was 
a peculiar people called the Jews, that this people dwelt in Palestine, 
that they had a chief city named Jerusalem, in this chief city a su- 
perb temple dedicated to the worship of the one God, and that this 
chief city was taken by the Romans, this temple burnt, and this 
people, after an immense slaughter, subdued, and dispersed among 
the nations, where they remain to this day. Here are historical 
facts which can be infallibly proved to be facts. 

** Now, the miracles, regarded as facts, are simple historical facts, 
said to have occurred at a particular time and place, and are in 
their nature as susceptible of historical proof as any other facts 
whatever. Ordinary historical testimony is as valid in their case 
as in the case of Cesar’s or Napoleon’s battles. Reason, observing 
the ordinary laws of historical criticism, is competent to decide in- 
fallibly on the fact whether they are proved to have actually oc- 
curred or not. Reason, then, is competent to the first point in the 
process of proof, namely, the fact of the miracles. 

“‘It is equally competent to the second point, namely, whether 
the fact alleged to be a miracle really be a miracle. A miracle is 
a supernatural effect produced in or on natural objects. ‘The point 
for reason to make out, after the fact is proved, is whether the ef- 
fect actually witnessed be a supernatural effect. ‘That it can do 
this in every case, even when the effect is truly miraculous, we do 
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not pretend ; but that it can do it in some cases, we affirm, and to 
be able to do it in one suffices. When I see one natural substance 
changed into another natural substance, as in the case of convert- 
ing water into wine, | know the change is a miracle; for nature 
can no more change herself than she could create herself. So, 
when | see a man who has been four days dead, and in whose body 
the process of decomposition has commenced and made considera- 
ble progress, restored to life and health, sitting with his friends at 
table and eating, | know it is a miracle; for to restore life when 
extinct is no less an act of creative power than to give life. It is 
giving life to that which before had it not, and is therefore an act 
which can be performed by no being but God alone. Reason, then, 
is competent to determine the fact whether the alleged miracle 
really be a miracle. It is competent, then, to the second point in 
the process of proof. 

** No less competent is it to the third, namely, the divine com- 
mission of the miracle-worker. In proving the event to be a 
miracle, I prove it to be wrought by the power of God. Now, | 
know enough of God, by the natural light of reason, to know that 
he cannot be the accomplice of an impostor, that he cannot work a 
miracle by one whose word may not be taken. ‘The miracle, then, 
establishes the credibility of the miracle-worker. Then, the mira- 
cle-worker is what he says he is. If he says he is God, he is 
God; if he says he speaks by divine authority, he speaks by 
divine authority, and we have God’s authority for what he says. 
The third point, then, comes within the province of natural reason, 
and may be infallibly settled. 

“ The fourth point is a simple historical question ; for it concerns 
what was done and said by our Blessed Lord in regard to the 
appointment of a body of teachers. It is to be settled historically, 
by consulting the proper documents and monuments in the case. 
It is not a question of speculation, of interpretation even, but sim- 
ply a question of fact, to which reason is fully competent, and can, 


with proper prudence and documents, settle infallibly.”” — pp. 
47 — 50. 


The Register may reply, that it may vindicate the au- 
thority of the Scriptures by reason and testimony, and 
therefore that it is not true to say that it has in them only 
private judgment. May thus vindicate their authority as 
historical documents, we concede, and also contend ; but as 
divinely inspired documenta; we deny, because divine in- 
spiration is a supernatural fact, remaining in all senses in 
the supernatural order, and therefore not cognizable b 
natural reason. But if by the miracles we establish the 
divine commission of the sacred writers, why may not we 
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infer their inspiration as writers from it, as well as you in- 
fer from it the authority and infallibility of the Church or 
body of pastors and teachers? Because, 1. In the case of 
the greater part of the sacred wr rs, to say the least, you 
cannot establish by miracles ¢ ict of their divine com- 
mission; and because, 2. You ave in the case even of 
those whose divine commission to teach you can through 
the miracles historically establish, if such there are, no 
declaration of their own that they were divinely commis- 
sioned or divinely inspired to write. Whether the Scrip- 
tures are inspired or not must, therefore, be for your mere 
private judgment; but that the Church has authority to 
teach rests on the express declaration of our Lord him- 
self, proved by the miracles he performed to be sent from 
God and to speak with divine authority, even on the 
ground as to his divinity assumed by Unitarians. 

It may be objected, after all, that, since the authority 
never transcends the authority on which it is received, the 
authority of the Church, being taken on natural reason, is 
only the authority of natural reason, which is not suflicient 
for faith, for the Church is the witness to the fact of rev- 
elation, and we contend the witness to that fact must be 
supernatural. ‘That we have in the argument only the 
authority of reason for asserting the supernatural authority 
of the Church, and therefore only the authority of reason 
that what she teaches of the supernatural order is true, we 
frankly concede, and never have pretended and never do 
pretend to the contrary. But this is enough for all the 
purposes of the argument. ‘This proves to reason that the 
authority is supernatural and infallible, and therefore that 
whatever the Church teaches is infallibly true. This is all 
that reason can ask, because it answers every objection that 
reason can urge. It is enough for rational proof, enough 
to render the logical process complete. Of course, it is not 
enough to enable us to elicit an act of supernatural faith. 
It is sufficient for what theologians term human faith, — 
fides humana, — and it were absurd to ask more than human 
faith from any rational or logical process whatever. 'I'his 
human faith does not, indeed, make one a Christian; it 
does not bring him into the supernatural order, and enable 
him to elicit the Christian virtues. It leaves him still in 
the order of nature, without doing any thing positive to 
translate him into the order of grace. Supernatural faith 
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in the subject — divine faith, as theologians term it, fides 
divina, as distinguished from human faith — is the gift of 
God, an infused virtue, and is elicited only by supernatural 
grace, or, as it is termed, the donum fidei, or gift of faith. 
The creditive subject must be elevated by this gift above 
nature to the plane of the supernatural credible object, in 
order to elicit what we call the act of faith. This is the 
case with every Catholic believer; and when so elevated 
by grace he believes without any discursive process what- 
ever. But this supernatural faith, proceeding from a super- 
natural principle infused into the subject and seizing the 
supernatural object with supernatural energy and firmness, 
belongs solely to the believer, and is never the result of any 
logical process whatever, and is never demanded of un- 
elevated or natural reason. Conceding, then, that in the 
argument for the Church we do not rise above the princi- 
ple of natural reason, it is no objection, because nothing 
more is necessary to the conclusiveness of the argument, 
although something more, and even of a different order, 
is essential to conversion or to eliciting an act of super- 
natural faith. 

The retort of the Register cannot be sustained, and its 
third instance of fallacious reasoning on our part exists 
only in its own misconception. But the Register con- 
tinues, and attempts to retort upon us the argument we 
use to prove that the Protestant, in the Bible interpreted by 
private judgment, has only private judgment. 


** Again, Mr. Brownson maintains the necessity of an infallible 
Church, because faith is essential to salvation, and faith is a belief 
in all the truths that Jesus taught. But no man, without such an 
infallible guide, can be sure that he has the truth and nothing but 
the truth, and therefore without such a guide no man can be 
saved. We may read the Bible, he says, but no fallible man can 
be sure that he receives the truth there as it was in the mind of 
Jesus and his Apostles, and therefore a true faith [from reading the 
Bible] is impossible. But how is this? There must somewhere 
be a point of contact between the infallible supernatural teacher 
and the weak and fallible disciple, and wherever that point is there 
is liability to mistake. If | may not receive the words of Christ, 
the supernatural, infallible teacher, in the sense in which he spoke, 
neither can there be any certainty that I receive the interpretation 
put upon them by the Church in precisely the sense which my 
infallibly supernatural teacher, the Church, attaches to them. The 
argument here is as strong against the Church as against the Bible. 
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With Mr. Brownson’s definition of the faith, essential to salvation. 
there is no such thing as faith or salvation possible, except with 
those who belong to the infallible order, and even they as indi- 
viduals are fallible, and therefore as individuals cannot be saved.” 


Faith that can be deceived is not faith, but merely per- 
suasion, or opinion, unless we are to change at our own 
caprice the established sense of words. We defined faith 
as it is usually defined by theologians, in the sense in which 
it is generally received, and if the Register denies that 
sense, he must forego the use of the word, for he has no 
right to use it in an arbitrary sense of his own. ‘The first 
remark, therefore, which we make on this extract is, that it 
denies all faith and even the possibility of faith. Let this 
not be set down to the Unitarianism of its author. ‘I'he 
same argument of ours has been commented on by Unita- 
rians, Episcopalians, and Calvinists, and they all take the 
ground of the Register in opposition to it. We commend 
this fact to those of our Catholic friends who think us too 
severe and sweeping in our remarks, when we allege that 
Protestants have no faith, and even contend that faith is 
not possible. “ There must somewhere be a point of con- 
tact between the infallible supernatural teacher and the 
weak and fallible disciple, and wherever that point is there 
is liability to mistake.” If this be so, then there can, of 
course, be no infallible faith, and therefore all Christians 
may have been deceived, may have been mistaken in their 
belief that Christ has come into the world and suffered and 
died for them, — that there is a future life, a future judg- 
ment, a heaven and hell; and, notwithstanding their cheer- 
ing hopes of immortality, they may have been like the 
beasts that perish. How true it is that they who are out 
of the Church have lost, not only faith, but all conception 
of faith in the proper sense of the term! 

The Register is misled by its unsound philosophy, which 
makes the truth of all knowledge depend entirely on the 
subject knowing, or teaches that the light by which ob- 
jects are apprehensible is a purely subjective light, and 
therefore that the object derives its intelligibility from the 
subject apprehending it. ‘This is a mistake. We intel- 
lectually apprehend objects because they are intelligible, 
instead of their being intelligible because we apprehend 
them; and hence the light by which they are intelligible is 
objective, not subjective. Consequently, if that light is 
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infallible, the apprehension, as far as it goes, is infallible. 
Thus St. Thomas, who we dare cite even to the Regis- 
ter as a philosopher, maintains that the intellect is always 
true. It is very true, that there must always be somewhere 
a point of contact between the teacher and the disciple, 
but not therefore is there always liability to mistake on 
that point, because the affirmation is made by the teacher, 
and not by the disciple, by the virtue of the objective, and 
not the subjective light, and if the teacher is infallible, it is 
precisely on the point of contact that the disciple cannot 
mistake or be deceived. ‘To deny this is to fall into uni- 
versal scepticism, and a man who avows universal scepti- 
cism is not permitted to attempt to reason, for to reason is 
to atlirm reason, and to assert the principle of certainty. 
If the Register falls back on universal scepticism, it can- 
not open its mouth to us, or say a single word for or 
against us; if it admits certainty at all, it must concede 
that on the point where the infallible teacher and the dis- 
ciple come in contact there is no liability to mistake. 

As to the attempted retort of our argument, we answer, 
there is a disparity. ‘The Church is a living teacher and 
interprets her own words, the Bible is a dead book and 
does not interpret itself. If Christ were present speaking 
as he was present speaking to his Apostles, there would 
be necessarily no more liability of mistaking his words 
than those uttered by the Church. But when his words 
and those dictated by the Holy Ghost to the Apostles are 
not spoken by a living voice, but merely recorded, and 
recorded as they are in the Bible, no man of common sense 
and common honesty can pretend that they are no more 
liable to be mistaken than the teachings of the Church, 
always present, if there is any difficulty to explain it, and 
if any misapprehension to correct it. ‘I'he retortion there- 
fore fails, and again it is the Register’s logic, not ours, 
that is at fault. It is it, not we, that should be accused of 
leaving “a fatal flaw” in the link that connects the engine 
to the cars. ‘That was a rash accusation on the part of 
the Register. 

“ Such is the absurdity involved in Mr. Brownson’s rea- 
soning on the most momentous of all subjects.” ‘The 
absurdity is in the Register’s own fancy. As yet it has 
not detected a single flaw in our reasoning, or substan- 
tiated its charges on a single point. “ Yet because we 
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cannot acknowledge the monstrous assumptions of a 
Church which..... claims such a power, there is no end 
to the abuse that is poured upon us.” No such thing, Mr. 
Register. In the first place, you are not abused at all; 

and in the second place, you are complained of, not be- 
cause you cannot acknowledge “monstrous absurdities,” 
but because you shut your eyes to plain truth, reject God’s 
Church, and refuse to yield to solid reasons, — because 
you propagate doctrines as Christian truth which you 
know repose only on your private opinions, in regard to 
which you are well aware you may be mistaken, and for 
which you must yourself confess you have no adequate 
authority. You preach your own words instead of God’s 
word, and thereby err yourself, and lead others into error to 
the ruin of their souls. This is why the severe language 
you cite from our pages against Protestants is used. ‘That 
language is not complimentary, we concede; it is plain, 
strong, energetic, and very much to the purpose; but it is 
not abusive, for the conduct of Protestants even more than 
justifies it. Nor is it, as you insinuate, uttered in an angry 
tone. “ This sounds to us like angry abuse poured out by 
an unsuccessful and disappointed assailant.” 'Che Register 
can hardly say this seriously of any language we have 
used. It cannot read our pages without being well aware 
that we never write under the influence of passion, that 
we write always with a perfect command of our own tem- 
per, and with words chosen with due deliberation. And 
in what have we been unsuccessful or disappointed? We 
have been unsuccessful in no controversy we have waged, 
and have been disappointed in nothing, or if in any thing, 

only in the feebleness and want of candor in our Protestant 
opponents. Compare our language with that habitually 
used by Protestants when speaking of Catholics and 
Catholicity, and it is the very quintessence of milduess it- 
self. Even the Register itself, in this very article on which 
we are commenting, unconsciously uses language far 
more offensive to Catholics than any we have used is to 
Protestants, and yet we have selected it to reply to, because 
it is the least faulty in that respect of any article of the 
sort that has fallen under our eyes, save in the Mercers- 
burg Review, the only Protestant periodical in the country 
with which we are acquainted, that does not feel itself at 
liberty to outrage common decency when it speaks of us 
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or of our Church. We suppose the Register calls a sen- 
tence like the following very polite and respectful: “ When 
we think of Mr. Brownson, with his commanding intel- 
lect, his great intelligence and fearlessness of thought, his 
once Christian views of spiritual worship as due to God 
only, it is with painful humiliation and sadness that we 
find him the victim of the low superstition which is implied 
in language like the following from his preface: ‘ Placing 
this volume, though all unworthy, under the protection 
of Our Blessed Lady, as I do myself and all my labors 
and interests, I send it forth to the public, &c.” Here the 
critic plainly charges us with having become the victim 
of idolatry and superstition, when, poor man! it is doubt- 
ful whether he can give even an intelligible definition of 
either. “ When once a man has wandered from the sim- 
plicity of the Christian faith, and given up the truth as it 
is in Jesus, there is no end to the degradation and delu- 
sion into which he may be led.” Nothing more true, 
and if the Register has any doubts on the subject, the 
study of Protestant heresiarchs and sects will remove them. 
“'The history of such a mind is one which we look upon 
with profound pity and sorrow.” We look upon it with 
the same feeling. “The mournful absurdities into which 
the powerful intellect has involved itself is the least pain- 
ful part of the picture.’ No doubt of it. 

Now all this lamentation over us is mere affectation, and 
the Register cannot even hope to deceive even the most cred- 
ulous of its readers by it. Unitarians, generally, entertain 
a far higher and a far sincerer respect for us personally than 
they did when we were one of themselves. ‘Their very 
deportment to us when we meet any of them proves it. 
‘The profound pity and sorrow the Register speaks of on 
our account is all moonshine. Why should its excellent 
editor feel either? He does not doubt that we are at least 
as safe asa Catholic as we should be as a Unitarian ; for he 
and his Unitarian brethren hold a man can be saved in any 
religion, or in none at all. None of them believe in the 
eternal punishment of the sinner. In the Christian sense, 
they believe in neither heaven nor hell, and the only fu- 
ture state they acknowledge, unless they have very much 
changed of late, is the continuance of the soul in a future 
natural life. As to idolatry, the Register well knows that 
our views of worship are, to say the least, as spiritual as 
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ever they were, and that no Catholic believes it right to 
pay supreme worship to any but God alone. As for super- 
stition, we were in the habit of praying to the Blessed Vir- 
gin and the saints when a Unitarian minister, and also for 
the dead. It was superstition in us then, we fear, but it is 
not now ; for now we have authority for doing so, and we 
ask nothing of the saints that they are not able to do. If 
we had dedicated our volume to our natural mother, and 
placed it under her protection, the Register would never 
have dreamed of calling it superstition. Let him remem- 
ber that Our Blessed Lady, our spiritual mother, is equally 
near and dear to us, and loves us with a purer and far 
more tender love. If the Blessed Virgin had been still 
alive on earth, the Register would not have called us the 
victim of superstition if we had placed it under her protec- 
tion. Well, let him know that the Blessed Virgin is as truly 
living as when she stood by the foot of the cross, and has 
none the less power to grant us the protection we ask of 
her. We call her Blessed ; will the Register dare deny that 
she is blessed, and the most blessed among women ? 

But enough. ‘The remainder of the article contains 
nothing calling particularly for remark. We have consid- 
ered and replied to every thing like argument we have been 
able to detect in the Register’s article, and we have aimed 
to reply fairly and logically to every point it has made. 
We trust we have replied with at least as much candor 
and courtesy as the Register itself has observed. We have 
replied to the article, notwithstanding it appeared in the 
columns of a weekly paper, because it seemed for the most 
part to be seriously written, and because, though short, it 
contains the best that Protestants can say against us or 
our Church, the sum and substance of all that approaches 
to argument they ever have said or ever will say. ‘They 
may write volumes, but they will say no more than the 
Register has said. We trust, therefore, our readers will 
pardon us the space we have given it, and not accuse us 
of making too much of a small thing. Our logic was as- 
sailed, and we have chosen to vindicate it, Lecause in so 
doing we could show how weak and insignificant is all 
that Protestants have to allege against the Church, and 
therefore how unimportant it is to pay any attention to 
their objections. 
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Art. III. Resolutions unanimously adopted by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention which assembled at Balti- 
more, June 1, 1852. 


Ir is not so easy to comprehend American politics, and 
to form a tolerable judgment of the respective merits or 
demerits of the two great political parties which have 
divided, or now divide, the country, as many of our learned 
newspaper editors appear to imagine. We live under a 
complicated political system,—a general government for 
certain specified purposes, and State governments for all 
the remaining purposes of government. Under one as- 
pect we are one independent national sovereignty, with 
only a single government; under another, we are thirty- 
one independent sovereignties, with thirty-one independent 
governments. Foreigners, and even many native-born 
citizens, are very liable to mistake the mutual relation of 
the Union and the States, and to assume that the general is 
in all respects the supreme government of the country, and 
that the States are only prefectures or subordinate gov- 
eruments, dependent on the Union, deriving their powers 
from it, and instituted by it for the purposes of local ad- 
ministration. But such is not the case. The general gov- 
ernment, both in law and in fact, is subsequent to the 
States, and in all respects their creature. It derives its 
existence, its constitution, and all its powers from them, 
not they theirs from it. 

The two governments, again, rest on different bases, 
and demand different rules for the construction of their 
respective powers. The general government is founded 
by the States, originates in compact, and has only the 
powers expressed in the compact, and such incidental 
powers as are necessary to their exercise. The State 
governments originate in that social necessity in which all 
governments, in the last anaiysis, originate, and hold under 
the law of nature, or, more properly, under the law of God, 
from which all human governments derive their legitimacy, 
their legal powers, or their right to command and to coerce 
obedience. They have all the rightful powers of govern- 
ment not denied them by their own constitutions or ex- 
pressly delegated to the Union. ‘The general government, 
before acting, must inquire whether the power it proposes 
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to exercise has been granted; the State government, before 
exercising a power, has only to inquire whether it has been 
forbidden. 

The State governments have a character of their own, 
as republican, democratic, aristocratic, free states or slave 
states ; the general government has.no character of its own, 
and takes whatever character it has from the States creating 
it. It is not necessarily democratic or aristocratic, in favor 
of popular freedom or opposed to it. ‘True, Congress is 
bound to guaranty to each State a republican constitution ; 
but whether the guaranty is to the Union that each State 
shall be republican, or a guaranty of the Union to each 
State of a republican constitution, if such be its choice, 
may perhaps be a question. If the latter interpretation 
be admissible, the States may, if they choose, adopt the 
monarchical form of government, and the Union be thus 
a union of monarchical instead of simple republican states, 
without any change in its own character or constitution. 
But if this interpretation, as generally held, and most likely 
correctly held, be inadmissible, and it is obligatory on 
every State to adopt and maintain the republican form of 
government, still no State is bound to adopt a democratic 
constitution. A republican government does by no means 
necessarily imply a democratic government. Rome was a 
republic, but it was never a democracy; Venice was a 
republic, but it was an aristocracy, nearly, if not quite, an 
oligarchy ; Switzerland and Holland were both republics 
at the time of our Revolution, but neither showed any 
inclination to a democracy. France, while we are writing, 
is a republic, but the whole positive power of the nation is 
vested in the prince-president, and the people have, even 
with universal suffrage, only a qualified negative on the 
acts of government, similar in its nature, though not in its 
form, to the tribunitial veto under the republican constitu- 
tion of ancient Rome. According to the usage of writers 
on government at the time the Federal Constitution was 
framed and adopted, a republican government is any gov- 
ernment without a king or emperor. Under any interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, then, the States have reserved 
to themselves the right to adopt any form of government 
not monarchical. ‘They may vest the whole power of the 
state in an hereditary aristocracy, in the class of rich men, 
of poor men, in two or more classes combined, or govern- 
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ing as separate estates, or they may vest it in the whole 
people, whether noble or ignoble, learned or unlearned, rich 
or poor, and whichever they do the government will be re- 
publican, and perfectly compatible both with the letter and 
the spirit of the constitution of the Union. 

Political parties, consequently, under our system, are to 
be considered in a twofold relation, —=in relation to the 
general government, and in relation to the State govern- 
ments, or, as We may say, to government in general. The 
two relations have no necessary dependence on one another. 
The principles and policy of a party in relation to the con- 
stitution and administration of the general government do 
not necessarily deterniine its principles and policy in rela- 
tion to the constitution and administration of the State 
governments, nor the principles and policy of a party with 
regard to the latter determine its principles and policy with 
regard to the former. The terms republican, democratic, 
aristocratic, when applied to the general government, have 
no meaning, as the terms Federalist and State Rights 
have no meaning when applied to the several state govern- 
ments. <A national democratic party is under our system 
an absurdity, for all the questions which pertain to the 
constitution of government in general are reserved to the 
several State governments. Questions of aristocracy, of 
democracy, oligarchy, of liberty or slavery, universal or 
restricted suffrage, social equality, and the like, belong to a 
party as a State party, not as a Federal or national party. 
‘l'o a national party can belong only such questions as 
relate to the respective powers of the general and State 
governments, to foreign policy, to commerce, finance, na- 
tional defence, and the general welfare of the Union. It 
would save some confusion, and many serious mistakes, 
if the two classes of questions were kept distinct, and 
parties were considered separately in relation to each, and 
not as necessarily right or wrong in regard to the one 
because right or wrong in regard to the other. 

The parties in this country were at first, after the Revo- 
lution, named in reference to the general government. 
From 1787 to 1798, they were named Federalists and 
Anti-Federalists ; from 1798 to 1820, Federalists and Re- 
publicans; from 1820 to 1824, Republicans only; from 
1824 to 1832, National Republicans and simply Republi- 
cans or Democratic Republicans ; from 1832 to the present 
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time, the two great leading parties have been called Whigs 
and Democrats. Here the only party names in use since 
1798 at all applicable to a national party, or a party in regard 
to the Union, are Federalist, and perhaps Whig. ‘The other 
names designate, if any thing, the views of parties in rela- 
tion to government in general, and therefore belong to the 
parties only as State parties. 

The names Federalist and Anti-Federalist originated at 
the time of the formation and adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. When the Colonies met in Congress and 
declared their independence of the British crown, they 
drew up and adopted certain Articles of Confederation. 
‘These articles were found by experience to be inadequate 
to the wants of the country, and wholly insuflicient for the 
purposes of a firm and efficient national government. ‘The 


several States, consequently, appointed delegates to meet 


in convention to revise and amend them. ‘The convention 
met in Philadelphia in 1787, and, instead of revising and 
amending the old Articles of Confederation, drew up and 
proposed to the States for their ratification a Federal Con- 
stitution, creating a union instead of a confederation of the 
States, —a general government empowered to act, within 
its prescribed sphere, immediately on the people of the 
several States, instead of a Congress able to act on them, 
as under the old Confederation, only through the medium 
of the several State governments, which it had no power 
to coerce into obedience. ‘I‘hose who were in favor of rat- 
ifying this Constitution by the several States were called 
Federalists; those who were opposed to it, as Patrick 
Henry in Virginia and Samuel Adams in Massachusetts, 
whether on the ground of its reserving too little power to 
the States or giving too much power to the Union, espe- 
cially to the Federal executive, were called Anti-Iederal- 
ists. The two parties, as parties with regard to the Union, 
were appropriately enough named, and the name Federal- 
ist designated a friend and supporter of the Union. Hap- 
pily for the country, the Federalists were able to obtain the 
ratification of the Constitution by the several States, and 
to organize, in 1789, the government, under George Wash- 
ington as President, and John Adams as Vice-President. 
They continued in power, and to administer the govern- 
ment, till March 4, 1801, when Mr. Jefferson and his party 
came in. 
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Under General Washington’s first Presidential term par- 
ty spirit did not run high in the country ; but under his sec- 
ond term it raged with great violence, embittered by new 
questions which had been raised by the French Revolution, 
and the war between England and France growing out of 
that Revolution. Mr. Jefferson took the lead in the oppo- 
sition, and in his private correspondence at home and 
abroad denounced the administration in no measured terms, 
hardly sparing, if indeed he did spare, the Father of his 
Country himself. The opposition to the Constitution had 
pretty much disappeared; several amendments had been 
proposed and adopted, which removed the principal objec- 
tions of Mr. Jefferson and the Avti-Federalists; but oppo- 
sition to the administration took the place of opposition 
to the Constitution, and in 1798, after the election of Mr. 
Adams instead of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency, it be- 
came formidable. This opposition, organized under Mr. 
Jeflerson’s lead, took the name of Republican, a name that 
belongs, and under our system can properly belong, to no 
party in relation to the Union. ‘l'he name was insidiously 
chosen, with the usual disingenuousness of party, and de- 
signed to imply, not only that the party bearing it were in 
favor of the republican form of government, which would 
have been well enough, but that the Federalists, their op- 
ponents, were anti-republican, and in favor of monarchy. 
Here was gross injustice. Mr. Jefferson and his party were 
undoubtedly republicans, if not democrats ; but so also were 
the Federalists. ‘There never has been a monarchical party 
in this country. ‘The people, indeed, did not make the 
Revolution and achieve national independence because op- 
posed to monarchy, or for the purpose of establishing a 
republic ; but they were, and from the first had been, repub- 
lican. Even the Loyalists of the Revolution adhered to 
the mother country from loyalty, interest, habit, associa- 
tion, hopes or fears, not because they were attached to 
monarchy and opposed to republican government; at least 
this was true of the great majority of them. Individuals 
in the Federalist party may have held that a limited mon- 
archy, like that of Great Britain, where practicable, is 
preferable to a republic, but none of them ever believed 
such a government to be practicable in the United States. 
Such was confessedly the case with Mr. Alexander Hamil- 
ton; but even he, as Mr. Jefferson himself acknowledges, 
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held that a monarchy was wholly impracticable here, 
and that it would be the height of folly to attempt to in- 
troduce it. George Washington, John Adams, and some 
other eminent patriots and statesmen, no doubt, agreed 
with him in his monarchical preferences, but they were as 
firmly resolved to sustain the republic, and as ready to 
oppose every attempt to introduce monarchical institutions, 
as were Mr. Jefferson and his partisans themselves. Indi- 
viduals, also, there may be now, and not a few too, who, 
when suflering some pique from the democracy, or alarmed 
at the mad policy of our radicals, fancy themselves to be in 
favor of monarchy; but there is not and never has been 
any monarchical party in the country, and never have our 
politics turned in any sense whatever on the questions be- 
tween monarchy and republicanism. 

Mr. Jefferson and his party, however, saw proper to 
accuse the old Federalists of being anti-republican, and of 
aiming at the establishment of monarchy. ‘They suc- 
ceeded but too well in making a large portion of the 
American people believe it, and the prejudices they created 
still linger in the minds of not a few of our citizens. He 
who should pronounce himself in favor of the old Feder- 
alists would stand a very good chance of being termed by 
the infallible American press a monarchist, and, as such, of 
being held up to public indignation. Yet the accusation 
was false, and known by Mr. Jefferson, as well as others, 
to be false. He himself confesses it, and says in his first 
Inaugural Address: “ We have called brethren of the 
same faith by different names. We are all federalists ; 
we are all republicans.” Wherefore, then, had he charged 
his opponents with being monarchists? It was party in- 
justice, and has to be put down to the unscrupulousness of 
party spirit, from which Mr. Jefferson, we are sorry to say, 
was not himself entirely free. Both parties, then, agreed 
as to their general principles of government. Both were 
republican, both held, after the fashion of the times, the 
origin of government in compact, in a real or imaginary 
popular convention, and both asserted the sovereignty of 
the people. Both, also, agreed that the union, instead of 
a mere confederation, of the States must be preserved. 
Wherein, then, did they difler ? 

This question requires a twofold answer; first, in relation 
to the general government, and, second, in relation to the 
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State governments, or government in general. In relation 
to the general government, the Federalists wished to con- 
solidate its powers, and to give it as much the character of 
a supreme central government as could be done without 
transcending its constitutional limits. ‘Their tendency was 
to develop and confirm the powers of the Union, rather 
than the reserved rights of the States. Their policy was to 
render the government strong and efficient at home, and 
respectable abroad; to protect commerce and navigation, 
to found a navy and to maintain an army to prevent na- 
tional insults, and to protect our maritime and national 
rights. ‘These were, in brief, the principles and policy of 
the Federalists. The Republicans were more intent on the 
reserved rights of the States than on the powers granted to 
the Union, were opposed to making the Federal government 
a strong government, and in favor of restricting its sphere, 
and diminishing the patronage of the executive, as far as 
possible under the Constitution. They clamored for “re- 
trenchment and economy,” opposed the accumulation of a 
national debt, the general fundholding system, the creation 
of a navy, the maintenance of an army, and the protection 
of commerce and navigation, otherwise than by diplomacy 
and bargain. ‘They were in favor of leaving our commerce 
to foreigners, to be carried on in foreign vessels, and of 
pocketing national insults, instead of going to the expense 
of guarding against them or of redressing them. Mr. Jef- 
ferson had no very lively sensibility to national honor, and 
lived in mortal dread of war and national expenditures. 
If he had been a son of the cold, calculating North, instead 
of the warm, chivalric South, of Massachusetts instead of 
Virginia, it is probable we should never have heard the 
last of his tameness, his meanness of spirit, and his fear of 
expense; and certain it is, that we owe to him and his 
party much of that low national character which we still 
bear abroad, — that common belief among foreigners that 
an American will do any thing and put up with any 
thing — for money. Another war with Great Britain, per- 
haps, is needed to enable us to retrieve our character, and 
prove that there is something that Yankees prize more 
than money. 

The natural tendency of the Republican party, pushed 
to its extreme, would have too much restricted the powers 
of the general government, made the Union a mere rope 
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of sand, and thrown the country back into that chaotic 
state from which the Constitution had rescued it. Its 
policy would, if carried out, have rendered the government 
ineflicient at home and contemptible abroad, exposed 
our trade, our maritime and national rights, to perpetual 
insult and injury, and prevented us from ever becoming 
a great commercial and manufacturing people. It was, 
therefore, a policy which, with sucha bold and enterprising 
people, and in a country of such rich and varied natural 
resources as ours, could by no human possibility be practi- 
cable, except for a very brief period. ‘lhe tendency of the 
Federalists, if pushed to its extreme, might have swallowed 
up the States in the Union, and deprived us of the advan- 
tages of that federative element so essential in our system 
of. government. But the general policy of the party was 
unobjectionable, and has, with the exception of one or two 
particulars, been adopted to the letter by the Republican 
party, and become the settled policy of the country. ‘I'here 
was, however, never much danger of the centralizing ten- 
dency of the Federalists being pushed to an extreme, and 
we have been unable to find an instance in which the 
party while in power transcended its constitutional limits 
or usurped for the Union any of the reserved rights of the 
States. The Republican party, after all, was, when in 
power, more of a State Rights party in profession than in 
practice. ‘The Federalists may have had the stronger ten- 
dency to centralization through the legislative and judicis al 
departments of the government; but ‘the Republicans had 
much the stronger tendency to it through the executive 
department; which shows that the Republicans were far 
more likely to develop into monarchists than were the Fed- 
eralists whom they charged with being in favor of monar- 
chy. No Federalist ever grasped more power for the Union 
than did Mr. Jefferson in his purchase of Louisiana, and his 
Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts. No Federalist docu- 
ment was ever issued containing stronger centralizing doc- 
trines than those set forth in General Jacksor’s famous 
proclamation against the Southern Nullifiers. While, on 
the other hand, the Federalists in the Hartford Convention 
pushed the State Rights doctrines to the very verge of 
nullification. In fact, either party, when in power, tended 
to magnify the powers of the Union, and widen the sphere 
of the general government as much as possible, while either, 
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in opposition, fell back more or less on the reserved rights 
of the States. 

In regard to those principles of government which find 
their application with us only within the sphere of the 
State governments, there were also important differences, 
as well as resemblances. Both, as we have said, were 
republican, both asserted the sovereignty of the people, and 
the origin of government in convention ; but the Federal- 
ists inclined to a republic of the respectabilities, and the 
Republicans to a democracy. ‘The difference between the 
two parties was analogous to that between the Girondins 
and the Mountain or Jacobins in France. Both agreed in 
rejecting monarchy and decapitating the king; but the 
Girondins were for retaining the power in the hands of the 
Bourgeoisie, —the merchants, manufacturers, tradesmen, 
and property-holders, who would supply the place of the 
old nobility; but the Jacobins insisted on placing the 
power of the state in the hands of the sans culottes or the 
populace, where it would be more generally at the service 
of the demagognes. ‘The Republicans professed great 
confidence in popular instincts and judgments, and were 
in favor of leaving them free to manage the government as 
they should see proper, without any but self-imposed re- 
strictions on their will, passions, or caprices ; the Federal- 
ists held that the people might sometimes deceive them- 
selves, and still oftener be deceived by the arts, intrigues, 
and declamations of demagogues, and therefore that some 
restrictions should be placed on their power, and some 
care should be taken to confine its exercise to those who 
could give a pledge to the public that they would not 
abuse it. ‘The Republicans were intent on providing for 
the free and full expression of the popular will in the govern- 
ment; the Federalists thought more of providing against 
the abuses of power, and obtaining a reasonable security 
that the popular will in governing would govern justly. 
The Federalists loved liberty, and were as ready to make 
any sacrifice for it as were their opponents; but they and 
the Republicans did not mean the same thing by liberty. 
The Republican understood by liberty the liberty of the 
people, unrestrained by kings or nobles, to govern; the 
Federalist, as distinguished from him, understood by lib- 
erty the freedom of ‘the subject, or his free possession and 
enjoyment of his natural and vested rights as inviolable in 
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the face of political power. The Republican dreaded the 
tyranny of the few over the people as the ruling power; 
the Federalist, the tyranny of the many, and of power in 
whose hands soever lodged; the former sought the freedom 
of the people as government to rule, the latter the freedom 
of the individual to possess. ‘The Republican would re- 
move all restrictions on the power of the people as sover- 
eign, and establish absolute, unlimited government; the 
Federalist would limit their power as sovereign or as the 
state, and by wise and wholesome laws secure their free- 
dom as individuals; the former would have a free state, 
the latter free men. The Republican, perhaps without 
knowing it, sought to establish social despotism, the Fed- 
eralist personal freedom, for the state is as despotic when 
the power is lodged in the hands of the whole people, with 
full freedom to govern according to their arbitrary will, 
as when lodged in the hands of a single ruler, under an 
absolute monarchy. Properly speaking, then, the Federal- 
ists were the party of liberty, and the Republicans the party 
of despotism. ‘The Federalist placed the sovereignty in 
the people regulated and restrained by law; the Repub- 
lican placed it in the people without law, and therefore 
made the government a government of mere human will, 
which is the very essence of despotism. 

Undoubtedly, the pretence, and, we willingly concede, 
the belief, of the Republican party was the reverse of all 
this. They no doubt imagined that, if the political power 
was vested in the whole people, and if all obstacles to the 
free and full expression of their will in the government were 
removed, not only the freedom of the people as the state, 
but the freedom of the people as individuals, that is, the 
freedom of the people distributively as well as collectively, 
would be secured. But they forgot that power, in whose 
hands soever lodged, is always liable to be abused; that 
there is always a large class of individuals, called courtiers 
in a monarchy, demagogues in a democratic republic, who 
make it their business to flatter and deceive the sovereign 
power, and induce it to abuse its trusts; and that every 
government of absolute will, whether the will of the many, 
the few, or the one, is essentially a despotism, and wholly 
incompatible with the individual liberty or the personal free- 
dom of the subject. The objections to the modern demo- 
cratic theory are twofold. One objection is, that it leads to 
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anarchy, because it derives the right to govern from a hu- 
man source, and denies the divine origin of all legal power. 
Before the law of nature, and even before the eternal law, 
all men are equal; and if all are equal, no one has any right 
to govern another, and consequently every government of 
man over man, or of men over men, must be founded in 
usurpation, and every one has an indefeasible right to resist 
it whenever he pleases, which is anarchy. But this is not 
the greatest objection to the theory. The greatest objection 
is of a contrary character, namely, that pure, unlimited de- 
mocracy is social despotism, and enslaves the people dis- 
tributively to the people collectively. Under a pure de- 
mocracy the individual has a certain nominal freedom as a 
part of the governing body, but not a particle as a part of 
the body governed. 'The will of the community, of the 
majority, is unlimited, and governs as absolutely as the 
will of an Oriental despot. ‘There is no redress, whatever 
wrongs it may inflict on the individual, because it is all- 
powerful, and has no conscience, — as an individual despot 
may have, for conscience pertains to the individual, never 
to the people as a collective body. Hence, democratic 
governments are always the most arbitrary of all govern- 
ments, and the most oppressive and merciless of all tyrants 
in every land are always the democrats who happen for a 
moment to find themselves in power, as was abundantly 
proved in the old French Revolution, and as has been fully 
confirmed by the horrors of the recent Red Republican rev- 
olutions. ‘lhe world has no name for the complete demo- 
cratic régime but the Reign of Terror. It must be so, be- 
cause the heart of man in every individual is naturally cor- 
rupt, and men in masses are infinitely more corrupt than 
as individuals. Who knows not that men in crowds will do 
acts without compunction, from which, if thrown on their 
individual responsibility, they would shrink with horror ? 
The great objection to the old Republican party was its 
tendency to establish the unlimited authority of the people 
as the governing power, and therefore social despotism. Its 
activity was constantly exerted to render the government 
a government of supreme popular will instead of a gov- 
ernment of law. It labored incessantly to abolish all the 
restrictions it found established by law on the will of the 
people, and to reduce all to a common level. It would 
suffer nothing to remain inviolable, or above the power of 
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pb the people as the state. Thus it attacked and sought to 
bt 3 abolish all vested rights. It reduced all corporations to 
m, : the same category, and maintained that their charters, 
| for whatever purpose granted, might be altered, modified, 
repealed, or vacated at the will of the legislature. And 
because the Common Law protected vested rights, it pro- 
posed its abolition, and with it, that there might be no 
power in the state to limit the omnipotence of the sover- 
eign people, they sought, and their continuators still seek, 
to. destroy the independence of the judiciary, by making 
the judges elective by popular suffrage for a short term of 
office, and reéligible. Their doctrine, carried out, would 
place all vested rights, and indeed the possessions of eve ry 
man, at the mercy of the sovereign people, or rather of the 
unprincipled and noisy demagogues who for the most part 
control them. ‘The Federalists, on the contrary, asserted 
the sacredness of vested rights, the inviolability of con- 
tracts, the whole Common Law doctrine of corporations, 
and the obligation of the government to protect and vindi- 
cate the rights of property. ‘They contended for the Com- 
mon Law and an independent judiciary, as the surest, and 
re in fact the only, safeguard for personal freedom against the 
eet encroachments of power, and in so doing justly deserved 

oo against the Republicans the title of the party of freedom. 

Such were the two great parties, and such their respect- 
ive tendencies, principles, and policies, — their agreement, 
and their differences. ‘The Republican party, after a vio- 
lent struggle, came into power, as we have said, in LSOI, 


ae a under the lead of the sage of Monticello, and they or their 
Bate. successors have remained in power most of the time since. 
hae 4 The war with Great Britain, in 1812, compelled them to 
a abandon Mr. Jefferson’s policy, his gun-boat system and 
i x all, and to adopt substantially, as to the general govern- 
co : ment, the policy of Washington and Adams, the old Fed- 


eralist policy. In consequence of the adoption of their 
policy by the general government, the Federalists, after the 
oe. peace of 1815, offered them but a feeble opposition, and in 
shall 1820, on the reélection of Mr. Monroe, disbanded, and have 
pe since ceased to exist as a party. Under Mr. Monroe’s sec- 
ond term, and during the election of his successor, in 1824, 
there was, nominally, only one party, the Republican, in 
the country. All the divisions claimed to be Republican, 
and all the candidates voted for in the Presidential election, 
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Mr. Crawford of Georgia, Henry Clay of Kentucky, An- 


drew Jackson of ‘Tennessee, and John Quincy Adams of 
Massachusetts, were all members of the Republican party, 
and only the last mentioned had ever been a member of 
the Federalist party. After the election of Mr. Adams, the 
administration party began to be called National Repub- 
licans, and the opposition, who rallied under the lead of 
General Jackson as a second Jefferson, were called simply 
Republicans, and occasionally Democratic Republicans. 
Both parties continued to be designated by these names 
till 1832, when, on the reélection of President Jackson, the 
National Republicans assumed the name of Whigs, and 
the Republicans became Democratic Republicans and sim- 
ply Democrats, as at present. 

The Whigs are only the National Republicans, and the 
Democrats only the Democratic Republicans, under other 
names ; but the Whigs are not precisely the same with the 
old Federalists, nor do the Democrats continue in all re- 
spects the old Republicans. In their principles and policy 
as to the general government the Democrats stand on the 
old Federalist platform, except in one or two particulars, 
which we shall soon mention; but in regard to govern- 
ment in general, they are the old Republicans developed, 
or come to maturity, that is, as we find them in the North- 
ern, Western, and Middle States. ‘The Whigs, in relation 
to the general government, adopt in the main the old Fed- 
eralist policy, especially those portions of it not adopted 
by the Democrats; in regard to government in general, 
they are divided: a respectable minority of them adopt the 
conservative views of the old Federalists, but the rest are 
as radical as their Democratic opponents. 

The Federalists originally represented the commercial, 
and in general the business interests of the country; the 
Republicans the farming and planting or agricultural in- 
terests. ‘The Federalists may be said to have been the 
urban party; the Republicans, the rural or country party, 
and if the landed estates had not in general been small 
and nearly equally divided, they would have corresponded 
to the 'Tory party in England in the reign of Queen Anne. 
They were for an economical government, and opposed to 
the fundholding and banking system, and consequently to 
the accumulation of a national debt. They wished the 
people to live independently on their own lands, cared little 
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for trade and commerce, and looked with distrust on the 
system of industry inaugurated by the treaty of Utrecht in 
1713, which has placed Great Britain at the head of the 
industrial world, and nearly ruined the agricultural class in 
all Western Europe. This was the good side of the Re- 
publican party, that which gave it its preponderance, and 
has hitherto maintained it in power. ‘The agricultural in- 
terests were, and perhaps still are,—at the polls,— the 
stronger interests of the country. It was the fact that the 
Democratic party, in 1838, took decidedly its stand on the 
side of the landed interests, and sought to arrest the growth 
of the modern industrial system, which must sooner or later 
ruin every nation that encourages it, that led us to give it 
our own feeble support, although in most other respects 
we had not, and never had had, much sympathy with it. 
We have spoken of the good poinis in the Federalist 
policy ; but that policy, after all, had its objectionable fea- 
tures. ‘The Federalists wished to consolidate the govern- 
ment, to render it strong and efficient, and to check the 
tendency to democratic excess. So ee they were right. 
But, unhappily, they were bred in the school of English 
Whiggism, and sought to strengthen the government, to 
consolidate the Union, and to guard against the excesses 
of democracy, mainly by means of the moneyed, as distin- 
guished from the landed, interests of the country. ‘They 
were not the aristocratic party properly so called against 
the democratic party, the party of the rich against the poor, 
but properly the business men against “the producers. 
They were conservative, but they sought the conservative 
force needed by subjecting the government to fundholders, 
bankers, brokers, traders, merchants, manufacturers, — in a 
word, to what we call the business classes of the commu- 
nity, and in making it the instrument of their special inter- 
ests. ‘This policy, avowedly the policy of Mr. Alexander 
Hamilton, and a dominant tendency in the whole Feder- 
alist party, has been fully developed and adopted by the 
present Whig party, though the Democrats in the North- 
ern, Western, and Middle States also adopt it, to no incon- 
siderable extent. It is an exceedingly objectionable policy. 
The business classes of society, merchants, traders, manu- 
facturers, bankers, stock-brokers, &c., may be as honest and 
as intelligent as the other classes of society, but they are 
not a permanent class, with always the same general in- 
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terests. They and their interests fluctuate with all the fluc- 
tuations of trade, change with the ever-changing markets 
of the world. ‘They can never be relied on as an indepen- 
dent national party, because their interests are rarely iden- 
tical with those of the nation. ‘They are mixed up with 
the interests of the corresponding classes of other nations, 
and affected by every measure of government which affects 
the business interests of a foreign country. In the Revo- 
lution they were patriotic, ardently devoted to national in- 
dependence, because they were the chief sufferers by the 
colonial policy of the mother country; during the Euro- 
pean wars growing out of the French Revolution of 1789, 
they urged upon Congress the importance of maintaining 
a navy, and protecting our maritime rights, because it was 
their particular interests that were exposed, and would thus 
be protected; but they would be the last to support the 
government in case it had serious injuries to redress against 
Great Britain, or any other nation whose business interests 
are intimately connected with our own. : 

The grand error of the Federalists was not in seeking 
to restrain the democratic excesses, for that is what every 
party in favor of liberty should seek, but in seeking the 
necessary restraints in the business classes and moneyed 
interests of the country, instead of seeking them in a pow- 
erful and permanent class of landed proprietors ;— not in- 
deed because landholders are wiser or more honest than 
business men, but because they are more independent in 
their position, and their interests are less fluctuating, sub- 
ject to fewer sudden changes, and more permanent. It 
was natural that the F ederalists should fall into this error, 
for they were at the time, as we have said, the representa- 
tives of the business interests of the country, and were, 
moreover, perverted by the urban system of the English 
Whigs. But the error was none the less grave on that ac- 
count. ‘The government can never be stable and perma- 
nent, save when it reposes on the stable and permanent in- 
terests of land, and perhaps one of the greatest mistakes 
of American legislation has been in throwing land into the 
market as a mere article of merchandise. 

Experience has sufficiently proved that no state can long 
survive as a free and well-ordered state, which makes no 
account of families. A nation of isolated individuals, or of 
families which in one generation emerge from obscurity to 
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fall into obscurity again in the next, stands on the brink 
of ruin, if not ruined already. We are in this country 
rapidly approaching this state of things. We have no 
families; we are little more than a huge mass of indi- 
viduals, without family influence, family ties, affections, or 
associations. We have no ancestors ; we can hope for no 
descendants. We have no ancestral home or fame to pre- 
serve, and can count on no posterity to whom we can leave 
our own worth or glory as an inheritance. Few of us had 
grandfathers, few of us will have grandsons. Many of us 
are early torn from the home of our parents, and live, though 
in our own country, in the midst of strangers. liven the 
very wife we press to our bosom not unfrequently was a 
stranger to our youth, and has no early associations and 
affections in common with us. ‘The warm household feel- 
ings and the love of home are early withered or stunted in 
their growth ; we grow up cold and solitary, and seek in- 
demnification for the pleasures of the heart, in the gross 
and loathsome pleasures of the senses. No fear of break- 
ing a father’s or a mother’s heart, no dread of disgracing 
ourselves in the eyes of the companions of our early life, 
restrains the great, active mass of our community ; and 
we find ourselves ready for any adventure that offers, — 
open to every vice or crime that tempts us. Such we are, 
or are hastening to become, and therefore have we lost, or 
are rapidly losing, all those family ties, family afle sctions, 
those moral elements of character, without which it is im- 
possible to maintain stable, permanent, wise, and efficient 
government. 

The principal remedy ior the frightful state to which we 
are so rapidly hastening is ina speedy and ample provision 
for the permanence and influence of families. Our states- 
men believed that they were doing wisely in abolishing the 
old colonial laws which favored the growth and influence 
of families, in passing statutes of distribution, and in pro- 
viding for the equal distribution of intestate property. 
They saw that in so doing they prevented the growth of a 
landed aristocracy ; but they did not sufficiently consider, 
that, in guarding against one evil, we not unfrequently 
open the door to another and still greater. A republic no 
more than a monarchy, nay, far less than a monarchy, can 
subsist without a numerous and permanent class of land- 
ed proprietors, with a distinct representation in the state. 
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The consequences of the hostility to a landed aristocracy, 
early manifested by our statesmen, have been, to subject 
the country to what may be called the urban aristocracy, 
the aristocracy of business, cotton-mills, and money-bags, 
and to substitute soulless corporations for living and breath- 
ing families. The effect has been to destroy the only 
tolerable aristocracy, and to build up the most intolerable 
aristocracy that is easily conceived. ‘There is no use in 
making wry faces at this, or calling hard names; the fact 
is as we state it, and any man with half an eye can see it, 
if he will. 

‘lhe true policy in such a country as ours, destined to be 
a great commercial and manufacturing as well as a great 
agricultural country, is not in universal suffrage, as the 
Democrats hold, nor in restricted suffrage, as the Federalists 
contended ; but, as we hold to be very certain, in separating 
the business classes and the agricultural, and representing 
them in the government as distinct estates, each with a 
negative on the other. A proposition of this sort was 
made by Mr. Gouverneur Morris in the Convention which 
framed the Federal Constitution. In a speech on the basis 
of the Federal Senate, speaking of the business —— whom 
he regards as the wealthy — classes of the community, he 
remarked that we must expect them to abuse power if they 
can get it, for that is in human nature, and get it they 
surely will, if you leave them to mingle and vote with the 
other and poorer classes. ‘To prevent their undue influence, 
you must form them into a separate interest, that is, in 
principle, erect them into a separate estate, which would 
prevent them from being enslaved by the democracy, and 
also from establishing their exclusive dominion and enslav- 
ing the rest.* The speech proves that Mr. Morris had hit 
upon a principle both true and profound ; but it is very clear 
from the application he proposed to make of it, that he was 
far from having fully mastered it. To have constituted the 
Federal Senate on property with members for life would 
have done nothing to restrain either the democracy or the 
business classes in the several State governments, where is 
to be sought the source of both dangers. ‘The danger in 
either respect is to be guarded against principally by the 
mode of constituting the several State governments, not by 
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the Constitution of the Union, —a fact which too many of 
our statesmen overlook. 

Some respect, we dare assert, is due to the experience of 
mankind, and that experience in ali countries and in all 
ages has directed them to seek the independence of the 
state and the freedom of the subject in organizing the 
government as a government of estates. Nothing hinders 
us, if we choose, from so organizing our own several State 
governments. We have in the possessions, conditions, and 
occupations of our people lying ready to our hand the 
elements of three estates, which we may term respectively 
the Agricultural, the Urban, and the Proletarian, under- 
standing by this last term the laboring classes, as distin- 
guished, on the one hand, from the urban or business 
classes, —the Bourgeoisie,— and, on the other, from the 
landed proprietors, whether large or small. ‘The profes- 
sional classes may rank, the clergy with the agricultural 
class, and the lawyers and medical practitioners with the 
urban. ‘These three estates should sit, not in one house, 
but each estate in a house of its own, with a negative on 
the other two. Suffrage might still be universal, but each 
class should vote only for members of its own house. 
Representatives in Congress might be chosen indifferently 
from any one of the classes, by the concurring vote of all 
three estates; the President of the United States, and the 
Governors of the several States might be chosen by all the 
classes voting in common, as now, and the other officers of 
government, ‘State or national, might be appointed by the 
executive, the legislature, or the executive and legislative 
branches in concurrence, very much as they have been 
hitherto. Such a constitution would not be essentially 
different from the one really intended by our fathers, and 
would have its root in what is the internal constitution of 
American society. It would be only rendering significant 
and practical the principle which led to the separation of 
the legislature in all the States into two houses, and would 
incorporate into our system of government the best features 
of the English system, and of the constitution of ancient 
Republican Rome, while it would give to the laboring 
classes a security, a protection, and an importance, which, 
so far as we are informed, they have never yet enjoyed 
under any system of government. Such a modification of 
our constitution of government would protect the rights of 
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all classes, and restrain us from the excesses in either di- 
rection into which we are now running. But we cannot 
expect our statesmen to favor it, or even to entertain it 
for consideration, and therefore, though we suggest it in 
passing, we take good care not to propose it as something 
to be seriously contended for. ‘The framers of our consti- 
tutions, placing an undue confidence in written constitu- 
tions, which experience proves, in so far as they are only 
written constitutions, to be worth less than the parchment 
on which they are engrossed, thought they might secure 
the great ends of government in a different way. It is 
pretty evident now that they erred. ‘The Federalists erred 
in seeking to provide for the preponderance of the urban 
classes; the Republicans erred still more in opposing a 
government of estates, in laboring to prevent the growth 
and permanence of families, and in seeking, as far as pos- 
sible, the division and the equalization of landed property. 
Equality of political rights is, perhaps, practicable, but 
equality in property, in social position, and in influence, is 
an idle dream, — never was realized in any civilized com- 
munity, and never can be. It is not only idle, but unde- 
sirable, and the degree of equality we have attained in this 
country has been attained only by levelling downwards, 
and producing a lower general average of manners, morals, 
intelligence, and worth. The business of life must go on, 
and if it does, some must be up and some down, some 
must be captains and some common soldiers, and some 
presidents, governors, and judges, and some cooks and 
shoeblacks, and those qualified for the higher stations will 
be disqualified for the lower, and those qualified for the 
lower will not be qualified for the higher. Place your whole 
community on a level with its topmost round, and society 
must come to an end through default of classes to perform 
its lower offices ; and place all on a level at the lowest, and 
it must also come to an end through default of classes 
qualified to perform its higher offices. In government both 
property and men should be represented, and so represent- 
ed that the one cannot swallow up the other. In order 
to secure this end, you must classify and represent both 
property and men, so that each class may have the means 
of protecting itself against the other. It is then always 
rather the equality of classes we should aim at than the 
equality of individuals, save in mere personal rights, in 
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regard to which the lowest should be placed on the same 
footing with the highest. The sooner, therefore, we give up 
our dreams of an equality of social condition and influence, 
the better for all concerned. 

But the Federalists, though they took in some respects 
a wrong direction, were not so exclusively wedded to the 
business interests of the country as are the present Whigs. 
The Whigs on purely constitutional questions are, as a 
federal party, at least as sound as the Democratic party, 
and we find in their platform as drawn up by their late 
Baltimore Convention very little to object to on this head. 
The grand objection to the Whigs is, that they seek to 
administer the government too exclusively in favor of the 
business interests of the country, to make it in some sense 
the slave of the money power, or rather of that huge 
credit system through which the Rothschilds, the Barings, 
and other great bankers, principally Jews, become the real 
sovereigns of the modern world, and bring the destinies of 
nations to be decided on ’Change,— tie meanest and the 
most ruinous system ever invented, — the most fatal to the 
independence of the nation and to the freedom of the sub- 
ject, as well as to public and private morals. We do not 
object to the Whigs because they are in favor of a protec- 
tive tariff. The question of protection or free trade admits 
of no universal solution. It is a practical question, to be 
decided by each nation for itself, according to its particular 
interests and circumstances at the time. Whenever its cir- 
cumstances permit, it is no doubt the duty of every nation 
to encourage and protect its own industry, so as to render 
its well-being as independent of foreign nations as possi- 
ble. We are not in favor of copartnerships with nations 
for copartners, and we look with as little affection on the 
commercial brotherhood of nations preached by Cobden, 
Bright, & Co., as on the Jacobinical brotherhood contended 
for by Messrs. Mazzini, Kossuth, & Co. Then, again, the 
Democratic party do not on the question of a protective 
tariff differ in principle from the Whigs. ‘The protective 
system, or the American system, as it was called, originated 
with the Republican party, and was fastened on the coun- 
try in opposition to the Federalists, especially of New 
England, who were, as their interests led them to be, free- 
traders. ‘The Democratic party, when in power, with in- 
dividual exceptions, have always supported a protective 
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tariff. The present tariff, imposed by a Democratic ad- 
ministration and a Democratic Congress, is a protective 
tariff, and the only difference on the subject between the 
two parties, at least in the Northern, Middle, and Western 
States, is merely a difference of more and less. The Whigs 
would be satisfied with the present tariff, if home valuation 
for foreign, and specific for ad valorem duties, were substi- 
tuted, two changes which, we confess, we are not prepared 
to oppose. No; the real objection to the Whig party is 
that it is the business party, the party of the fundholders, 
bankers, brokers, traders, and manufacturers, — in a word, 
of the modern credit and industrial systems, against which 
we are bound to be on our guard. 

But this same objection applies, at present, with nearly 
equal force to the Democratic party, unless it be in the 
slaveholding or planting States. The urban system, the 
system of the English Whigs under the reign of Queen 
Anne, so strenuously, but ineffectually, opposed by Swift 
and Bolingbroke, has been adopted by both parties, and in 
respect to this system the two parties are mere divisions 
of one and the same party. ‘The main question at issue 
between them is, which shall get the lion’s share of the 
spoils. he country party, save in the planting States, has 
ceased to exist. The agricultural interest has no repre- 
sentative out of those States, and though it still counts for 
something in the election of President, it has little power 
to influence the general policy of the administration, or to 
determine the action of Congress. The policy of the 
government rests on the business interests of the country, 
and will, let which party may succeed in the election, be 
determined by Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, St. Louis, and Cincinnati. The present 
election, under this point of view, is of comparatively little 
importance, and it makes little difference which party suc- 
ceeds. The reasons which should decide us to vote for the 
one party rather than the other must be sought elsewhere. 

A respectable minority of the Whig party, as we have 
said, is conservative in the good sense of the term; but 
these are unable to decide the action of that party. ‘The 
action of the Whig party will be determined by the ma- 
jority, and that majority adopt as radical views of gov- 
ernment as the Democratic party, and in some sections 
even more so. ‘The Democratic party in their resolutions 
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avow the purely democratic theory, without a single quali- 
fication. So here we are. Which party shall we support? 
Really, if we were not in some sense obliged to support 
one party or the other, or throw away our votes, we 
would support neither. Indeed, there is now no organized 
party in the country that a really intelligent and loyal citi- 
zen can support without great reluctance. The Democrats 
proclaim in their creed the whole Jacobinical theory of 
government without any reserve, and in principle declare 
illegal and tyrannical all the governments of the world not 
democratic, that is, all except our own, and, consequently, 
the right of the people, in every country except ours, to 
resist and overthrow the existing government, and of our 
own government and people to run, whenever we choose, 
to their assistance. ‘lhey lay down the principle that 
authorizes the Jacobinical intervention preached by Kos- 
suth, and as many /illibuster expeditions against Cuba, 
Mexico, or any other country, as the desperadoes among 
us, foreign and native, may find themselves able or dis- 
posed to fit out. They also adopt a resolution asserting 
the justice of the late Mexican war, so that whoever votes 
for the party candidates must subscribe to the assertion 
that that most unnecessary and iniquitous war was just. 
The Whig platform in these respects is less objectiona- 
ble, and asserts no abstract doctrines, or general principles, 
that we cannot, without much difficulty, accept. Both 
parties profess adhesion to the Compromise Measures, 
which is well; but the fact is, that the professions of neither 
party, save in so far as they favor radicalism either at home 
or abroad, are deserving of much reliance. The Democrats 
will be radical from instinct, and the Whigs from policy, 
in order to outbid the Democrats and obtain the suf- 
frages of the people for themselves. The principal dan- 
gers the country has to apprehend are such as result from 
democratic excess or the abuse of republicanism. ‘They 
are, in regard to the Union, on the one hand, the danger of 
consolidation, and on the other, of dissolution ; in regard to 
the States or government in general, they are the tendency 
to fanatical legislation, which, under pretence of checking 
vice and promoting virtue, strikes at the rights of persons 
and property, and establishes social despotism, and the 
clamor for law reform, which would change the essential 
elements of the Common Law, destroy its excellence as a 
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system for the protection of private rights, whether of per- 
sons or of things, and with it the last conservative institu- 
tion now remaining in the country, the independent judi- 
ciary. Here are the dangers we have to apprehend in re- 
gard to our domestic or internal relations. In our foreign 
relations, the dangers to be apprehended arise from the 
spirit of democratic or republican propagandism, manifest- 
ing itself in piratical expeditions like those against Cuba, 
and in popular and governmental intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of foreign nations, to aid the Red Republi- 
can revolutionists in overthrowing monarchical institutions 
and establishing — the Reign of Terror. ‘The question to 
be decided by every loyal American citizen is, Which of the 
two parties will afford us the best protection against these 
several dangers? or which is likely to do the least to in- 
crease them? 

As to foreign revolutionism, the Whigs, as a party, 
are naturally the least dangerous, but being the weaker 
party, or at least the less popular party, in the country, 
and the general sentiment of the country being demo- 
cratic, they are constantly tempted to court support at 
home by encouraging the popular party abroad. On 
nearly all domestic questions, Mr. Webster is conserva- 
tive, but no Democratic Secretary of State ever proved 
himself with regard to the foreign revolutionists more radi- 
cal than he has. ‘The section of the party which has 
triumphed in the nomination of General Scott is as strong 
in its sympathies with the foreign revolutionists as is any 
section of the Democratic party. Mr. Seward of New 
York, one of its most prominent and influential leaders, is 
a thorough-going radical, domestic and foreign, and was 
in 1829—and he boasted to us, not a great while since, 
that he had not changed — very much of a Fanny Wright 
man, and a supporter of the wild schemes of what was 
called “the Workingmen’s Party.” ‘The leading Scott 
papers in New York, the Tribune and Times, are the or- 
gans of the Kossuth party and policy. It was also under 
a Whig administration that the piratical expeditions were 
fitted out against Cuba, against which the government 
took such ineffectual precautions, and none of the actors 
in which has it brought to punishment. It was this same 
administration that brought Kossuth here, and greeted his 
arrival with a national salute. It is this same administra- 
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tion that is busy, apparently, in getting up a quarrel with 
Mexico about the right of way across the Isthmus of ‘Te- 
huantepec, and preparing another war with that distracted 
republic, and the annexation of another slice of its terri- 
tory to the Union. We cannot see, then, in the success of 
the Whigs any real security for a wise, just, and neutral 
foreign policy, although we are disposed to think that, as 
it regards the internal troubles of other nations, we should 
have, upon the whole, less to fear from a Whig than from 
a Democratic administration. A large portion of the 
Whig party certainly retain a respect for the policy of 
Washington and Adams, and we have seen in General 
Scott no Kossuth tendency and no piratical propensities. 
He is said to be a vain man, but he is a gentleman, a gal- 
lant soldier, and an able and accomplished military oflicer, 
and his military habits must render him averse to all 
encouragement of disloyalty and revolutionism, either at 
home or abroad. The country, as a general rule, is safer 
under the presidency of a real — we do not mean a sham — 
military man than under a civilian, — less likely to be in- 
volved in war, and less likely to transcend the line of its 
duty towards foreign powers. Other things being equal, 
we should ina country like ours, where the deference to the 
mob is so great, and so few have the habits of authority, 
always prefer an eminent military man for the executive, 
to an eminent civilian, for his training is more likely to 
bring out the proper executive qualities. For the candi- 
date of the Democratic party we have personally great 
affection and esteem ; we know him to be a man of ability, 
honesty, and warm feelings; but we fear that he will be a 
mere executive of the will of his party, and that he will 
feel it his duty to follow rather than to lead it. He has 
given in his unqualified adhesion to the Baltimore plat- 
form, which, save as to the Compromise Measures, at 
least so far as it is any thing more than abstract nonsense 
or unmeaning declamation, every American citizen should 
abominate. We fear that his administration will accept 
the policy urged upon us by Ludwig Kossuth, alias Alex- 
ander Smith, the Vice-President of the American Bible 
Society. He is warmly supported by Senator Douglas, 
the pet candidate of the Fillibusters, and by that organ of 
the foreign radicals and revolutionists who have fled ‘hither 
to save their necks from the halter they so richly merit for 
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their deeds in their own country, — the Democratic Review. 
We do not suppose the government will send its fleet to 
Hungary, for Hungary proper, we believe, has no seaport, 
or that it will declare’ war either against Austria or Russia ; 
but all that it can do to support the revolutionists of Eu- 
rope, short of actual armed intervention, we fear it would 
do, in case of the success of the Democratic party. All ap- 
pearances indicate that a Democratic administration would 
favor secretly, if not openly, effective measures to revolu- 
tionize Cuba, and detach it from Spain, and very likely 
kindle another war with Mexico, and annex the greater 
part of its territory to the Union. It would most likely 
seek to rival in this respect the Polk administration, and 
would, without any doubt, find the sentiment of the coun- 
try sustaining it. “ Expansive Democracy” would be in 
power, and the government would be conducted on the 
“manifest destiny” principle. We may be mistaken in all 
this, we shall be most happy to find that we are; but we 
fear we are not. Under this point of view, a point of 
view of especial importance to us as Catholics, for the 
red revolutions and fillibuster campaigns are all primarily 
directed against the Church of God, we think the danger 
would be somewhat less under a Whig than a Democratic 
administration. We must also remember, and we beg our 
Catholic friends not to forget, that it was not a Whig, but 
a leading Democrat, Mr. Polk’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
who raised the cry of “the Anglo-Saxon Alliance,” which, 
if effected, would prove simply an alliance of the Protestant 
world against the Catholic. 

There is no question, if we turn from the foreign to the 
internal affairs of the Union, that the tendency of the Whigs 
is rather to centralization, and that of a section of the Dem- 
ocratic party to an exaggerated view of State rights. But 
this tendency of either can be pushed to a dangerous ex- 
treme only by the financial measures of the government and 
continued Abolition or Free Soil agitation. The financial 
policy of the government, we may safely predict, will be 
substantially the same, let which party will succeed in the 
election, and therefore calls here for no particular discus- 
sion. ‘The Abolition or Free Soil agitation is a serious af- 
fair, and if continued will lead either to a dissolution, or, 
what is more probable, to a centralization, of the Union. 
Both parties are indeed pledged against this agitation, but 
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perhaps both are not equally likely to keep the pledge. The 
Abolition or Free Soil section of the Whig party have got 
their candidate for the Presidency, and are the controlling 
section of that party. General Scott personally, no doubt, 
is opposed to the agitation, and in favor of sustaining the 
Fugitive Slave Law; but the Free Soil section of his party 
must be the principal recipients of the executive patron- 
age, and have the preponderating influence in his admin- 
istration. He will be obliged to administer the govern- 
ment very much in accordance with their views, and con- 
sequently there is great danger of its being too favorable 
to Free Soil agitation. The Democratic party, though 
strongly tinctured at the North with Abolitionism, is less 
likely, we think, to break its pledges than the Whig party. 
General Pierce is well known to be opposed to Abolition- 
ism, and in favor of leaving the whole question of slavery 
to the States in which slavery exists. His doctrine was, 
when we knew him personally, and we have no reason to 
suppose that it has changed since, that slavery is a ques- 
tion the disposal of which has never been conceded to the 
Union, therefore is reserved to the States, and with it 
we who live in the Free States have no more to do than 
we have with it in Cuba or Constantinople. His doc- 
trine here is sound, and so is the doctrine of the leading 
Democrats in all sections of the Union. So far as the 
question of slavery is concerned, we feel that the Union 
will be less unsafe in the hands of the Democrats than in 
the hands of the Whigs. In regard to foreign intervention 
or democratic propagandism, whether officially or other- 
wise, we should give the preference, under existing circum- 
stances, to the Whigs; and with regard to the domestic 
or internal affairs of the Union, to the Democrats. 

In regard to the principles and measures of government 
in general, and which with us find their application in the 
individual States, the minority of the Whig party are un- 
doubtedly the soundest part of our citizens, at least in this 
Commonwealth. As it concerns fanatical legislation, of 
which the Maine Liquor Law is a specimen, both parties 
are implicated, but perhaps the Whig party to the greatest 
extent. Properly speaking, this sort of legislation is neither 
Whig nor Democratic, but Puritanic. It is only a revival 
of old Massachusetts Colonial legislation, and part and 
parcel of that policy which was adopted, and so rigorously 
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enforced in Geneva, by John Calvin. The system aims to 
effect by legislation what can be effected only by moral 
suasion and the influence of religion on the heart and 
conscience. It strikes at the first principles of individual 
freedom, and establishes a most odious social despotism. 
It is in perfect accordance with the political principles of 
the Democratic party, but, as parties are rarely consistent 
throughout, probably, so far as it is concerned, it makes 
not much difference which party is in power. In both par- 
ties are men who oppose it; in both are men who will 
support it from conviction, and a still larger number, who, 
while despising it, will support it because they believe it 
popular, or fear that it would be unpopular to oppose it. 

With regard to law reform and the judiciary the Whigs 
are generally less unsound and more conservative than 
the Democrats. In this State the Whig party on these 
questions takes the right side; the Democrats generally 
are as wrong as men well can be. ‘These questions are 
especially important to us as Catholics, for we are in 
the minority, and our religion is odious to the majority. 
We could have no safety under the Democratic doctrine 
of law, and the power of the legislature over vested 
rights. ‘The security of our interests, our rights of prop- 
erty, our churches, and our burying-grounds, depends only 
on the Common Law and the independence and purity of 
the judiciary, both of which it is a part of the Democratic 
policy to sweep away, and which it is as yet a part of the 
Whig policy to preserve. We must be utterly blind to 
our own interests as Catholics, as well as to the interests 
of the Commonwealth, if we yield our support to the 
Democratic party in this State as a State party. As mat- 
ters now stand, the Whigs, as a State party, seem to us to 
deserve the preference. Of the party in other States, as a 
State party, we are not qualified to speak. 

As to the questions raised about Protestant test laws, 
Native Americanism, &c., we have little to say. Catholics as 
such have nothing to hope from either Scott or Pierce, and 
no more to fear from the one than from the other. Neither 
is a Catholic, and neither is a bigot. Pierce is from a State 
which retains for certain offices a Protestant test, which 
practically amounts to nothing; but he is well known to 
have exerted himself to abolish it, though without success. 
As Catholics, we owe no gratitude to those zealous dema- 
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gogues who, in order to induce Catholics to vote for Scott 
against him, make him responsible for it. We think just 
as much of them as we do of those other demagogues 
who labor to enlist Protestant prejudice against Scott, be- 
cause one of his daughters, and we know not but two, has 
received the grace to become Catholic. We regret to see 
such things brought into our political contests, and we 
despise the demagogues who introduce them; but, alas! 
the fools are not all dead yet, anda new brood is hatched 
every year. Scott has been. accused of Native Americanism, 
and on this ground it has been attempted to prejudice our 
citizens of foreign birth against him, and to secure their 
votes for his competitor; but we have no reason to believe 
him unduly American. We are not atall disturbed by the 
pettish letter he is said to have written some years ago, but 
which he has sufficiently retracted. ‘This question of Native 
Americanism is one that requires to be treated with great 
delicacy, and our friends of foreign birth must be careful 
how they touch it, lest they bring about the very evil they 
seek to guard against. We, as our readers well know, have 
not the least conceivable sympathy with political Native 
Americanism ; but, nevertheless, we are American, Amer- 
ican born and reared, as our ancestors for a hundred and 
fifty years before us. We share largely in the American 
nationality, and we are very much disposed to believe that 
American interests should dictate and control American 
politics. Now, there are two classes of foreigners who 
leave their own country to settle here, towards which we 
have very different feelings. The peaceful, industrious, and 
laborious foreigners, like the great mass of the Irish and 
German emigrants, who come hither to seek a home for 
themselves and their children, and who quietly study to 
learn and discharge their duties as American citizens, we 
greet with a hearty welcome, and would admit them at an 
early moment to all the rights and immunities of native- 
born citizens. But there is another class of emigrants, 
demagogues, revolutionists, desperadoes, who, after having 
failed to revolutionize their own countries, fly hither either 
to save their necks from the merited halter, or to abuse the 
liberty granted them by our government and laws, to renew 
their anti-social and liberticide projects, and to carry away 
our government and people in a vain and mischievous at- 
tempt to realize their mad schemes, either here or in the 
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countries they have left behind. These unprincipled and 
crazy spirits congregate in our cities, form secret societies 
all through our land, affiliated to like societies all over Eu- 
rope, gather around our journalists, get the control of news- 
papers, corrupt the public mind, and through their own 
countrymen of the other class, naturalized here, attempt to 
control our politics and shape the whole policy of the gov- 
ernment, foreign and domestic. They uniformly attach 
themselves to the extreme radical party of the country, and 
hurry it on in the most dangerous direction. Foreigners 
of this description have been the curse of this country, 
from the miserable Callender, the foul-mouthed libeller of 
the government under the elder Adams, to the Hungarian 
speech-maker, Kossuth, and the radical writers for the Dem- 
ocratic Review. Now we grant our American spirit burns, 
and our American blood boils, to be made in our country, 
on our own native soil, the slaves or the tools of these for- 
eign desperadoes and cutthroats, who are controlled by the 
greater criminals they have left in the Old World. If Gen- 
eral Scott’s Native Americanism strikes only at these, and 
is intended merely to reduce this political rabble to silence 
and insignificance, we share it with him, and instead of 
looking upon it as an objection, we assure his opponents 
that we regard it as a recommendation. In promoting 
such Native Americanism, we go with him with all our 
heart, and so must every loyal American citizen, whether 
native or foreign born. But if he goes against the other 
class of our foreign-born population, we go not with him, 
and very few of the American people will. It is only in 
case they suffer themselves to be formed into a foreign 
party, under the lead of these political cutthroats, for foreign 
purposes, that the American people will ever listen to po- 
litical Native Americanism; then they may do it, and, of 
course, applaud the guilty party, and punish the innocent. 
But we have no reason to suppose that General Scott is 
at all opposed to the former class we have described, and 
his dry nurse, Seward, is the bosom friend of the latter. 
We sum up then. Of the old Federalist and Repub- 
lican parties, the Federalists were the party most favorable 
to personal liberty and social order; of the modern Whigs 
and Democrats, the Whigs are preferable on the question 
of foreign revolutionism and its accessories, and on the 
questions of law reform, the Common Law, and the 
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judiciary ; the Democrats are preferable on the questions of 
Abolitionism, and, so far as there is any difference, of the 
internal policy of the Federal government; while in all 
other respects the two parties are about equal. Which 
upon the whole is preferable, and should be supported in 
the coming election, it is hard to say, and we leave our 
readers to judge each for himself. How we shall ourselves 
vote, we have not, at the time of writing, made up our 
own mind. We do not think much is to be hoped for the 
country from either party. If there were a party organized 
on really constitutional and conservative principles, resolved 
to bring the government back to the principles and policy 
of Washington and Adams,—a party for the Union 
without centralization, for State rights without dissolu- 
tion, for republicanism without social despotism, for per- 
sonal freedom without disorder or anarchical tendency, for 
a government of law, not for a government of arbitrary 
will, whether your will or mine,— there would be a party 
with which we could unite, and which we could conscien- 
tiously urge our friends to support. But such a party does 
not at present exist. 

In conclusion, we would say to our Catholic friends, 
vote for the party you conscientiously believe to be the 
least likely to injure the country, but do not wed your- 
selves for life to any party. ‘The salvation of the country 
and the preservation of its republican institutions, under 
the providence of God, depend in no small degree on 
you. Be on your guard against the seductions of politi- 
cal revolutionists, rebels, and radicals who have fled hither 
from the Old World. You have nothing in common with 
them. ‘Trust them not till they have proved by their 
works that they have ceased to be the enemies of your 
faith and the advocates of social despotism. Be on your 
guard also against native-born demagogues. ‘Turn a deaf 
ear to every one who addresses you as Germans or as 
Irishmen, or in any sense as a foreign party distinguisha- 
ble in your feelings or interests from the political Ameri- 
can people. Hold yourselves at all times free to support the 
party which, here and now, appears to you, after the best 
examination you are able to make, to be the most deserving 
or the least undeserving of your support as simply loyal 
American citizens. In time you will acquire an influence 
which you will be able to exert for good, and have a deci- 
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sive voice in determining the policy of parties, instead of 
being the mere tools of party leaders and managers. In 
all cases, however, remember that the destiny of nations as 
of individuals is in the hands of Providence, and that we 
can hope for a good issue for our political no more than 
for any other efforts save as we look to God, and invoke 
and receive his grace to assist and prosper us. 


Art. I1V.— La Civilta Cattolica, Publicazione periodica 
per tutta UT Italia il 1° e 38° Sabbato di ciascun Mese. 
Roma. Vol. 1X. 3° Sabbato di Maggio. 1852. 


We find in this excellent periodical, for the 15th of last 
May, a characteristic Letter to the Heraldo of Madrid by 
Donoso-Cortéz, Marquis de Valdegamas, lately, and we 
believe still, Spanish Ambassador at the Court of France. 
As every thing from the pen of this eminent statesman 
and sincere Catholic possesses a high interest, and as the 
Letter discusses, though briefly, very freely, topics on which 
American statesmen are seldom suffered to think and 
speak as freemen, we think we shall gratify our readers by 
laying it before them. ‘The Letter was written in Spanish ; 
but as we have not seen it in the original, we translate it 
from the Italian. 


“© Paris, April 15, 1852. 

“The Heraldo of the 8th instant contains an article in defence of 
Rationalism, Liberalism, and Parliamentarism, in which you review 
and eulogize ‘the many advantages of discussion, and seek to 
strengthen your positions by recalling some words spoken by me 
in the Atheneum of Madrid in 1836, against the divine right of 
kings, — words which you qualify as eloquent, although they were, 
at best, only bombast. 

‘“‘] think it my duty to remind you thatI have not for a long time 
deserved such eulogiums, or been able to expect from you any 
thing but abuse or forgetfulness. Between your doctrines, which I 
maintained in my youth, and those which I[ now hold, there is a 
radical contradiction, an insuperable repugnance. You hold that 
Rationalism is the road to the reasonable ; that Liberalism in the- 
ory is the way of arriving at liberty in practice ; that Parliamen- 
tarism is the necessary constitution of good government ; that dis- 
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cussion is to truth as the means to the end; and finally, that the 
king is only the representative of human right. At present | hold 
the contrary of all this. I acknowledge no human right, and hold 
that, strictly speaking, there is no right but divine right. In God 
is right and the concentration of all rights; in man is duty and the 
concentration of all duties. Man calls the utility which he derives 
from the fulfilment by others of their duties to his advantage his 
right, but the word right on man’s lips is a vicious expression, and 
when he goes farther and erects this vicious expression into a the- 
ory, the tempest is let loose upon the world. 

‘* Discussion, as you understand it, is the source of all possible 
errors, and the origin of all imaginable extravagances. As to 
Parliamentarism, Liberalism, and Rationalism, I hold the first to 
be the negation of government, the second, the negation of liberty, 
and the third, the affirmation of madness. 

** Perchance you will ask me, What, then, are you? If you reject 
discussion as understood by the modern world, if you are neither a 
liberal, nor a rationalist, nor a parliamentarian, what are you? An 
absolutist ? I reply, that I should be an absolutist, if absolutism 
were the radical contradictory of these systems. But history shows 
me rationalistic absolutisms, to a certain extent; also, liberal abso- 
lutisms, cherishing discussion, and even absolutist parliaments. 
Absolutism at most is the contradiction of the form, not the essence, 
of these doctrines, now become famous by the grandeur of their 
ruins. Absolutism is not their contradictory ; for there is no con- 
tradiction between things not of the same nature. It is a form, and 
nothing else ; and is it not absurd to seek in a mere form the radi- 
cal contradiction of a doctrine, or in a doctrine the radical contra- 
diction of a mere form ? 

** Catholicity is the sole contradictory of the doctrines I oppose, 
and give to Catholic doctrine what form you please, you will 
see it instantly transform every thing, and renew the face of the 
earth. With Catholicity there is no thing or phenomenon which is 
not arranged respectively in the hierarchical order of things and 
phenomena. Reason ceases to be rationalism, that is to say, it 
ceases to be a pharos, which, that it may arrogate to itself the privilege 
of shining without any borrowed light, claims to be uncreated, and 
becomes a marvellous light which concentrates in itself and sends 
forth from itself the most splendid light of Christian doctrine, — the 
most pure reflection of the uncreated and eternal light of God. 

** As to liberty, it is in the Catholic mind neither a right in its es- 
sence, nor a covenant in its form; it is not preserved by war, does 
not originate in contract, and is not won by conquest. It is not a 
drunken bacchanalian, like our demagogical liberty ; it does not 
walk among the nations with a queenly train, like parliamentary 
liberty ; it has not tribunes and courtiers for its servants, is not 
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lulled asleep by the buzzing of the crowd, has no standing army of 
the National Guard, and finds not its pleasure in being borne at 
its ease on the triumphal car of revolution. 

* The commandments of God are the bread of life. Under the 
empire of Catholicity, God distributes it to governors and gov- 
erned, reserving to himself the inalienable right of exacting the 
obedience of both. Under the auspices and in the presence of 
God, the sovereign and subject are united in a species of wedlock, 
whose sanctity makes it more like a sacrament than a contract. 
The two parties find themselves implicitly bound by the command- 
ments of God. The subject contracts the obligation of obeying 
with love the sovereign placed over him by God, and the sovereign 
that of ruling with love and moderation the subjects whom God has 
placed in his hands. When the subjects fail in their obedience, 
God permits tyrannies ; when the sovereign fails in moderation, 
God permits revolutions. By the first, subjects are reduced to 
their obedience ; by the second, rulers are brought back to modera- 
tion, and thus, while man draws evil from the good works of God, 

God draws good from the evil doings of man. History is the 
record of the different phases of this gigantic struggle between 
good and evil, between the Divine and the human will, between a 
most merciful God and rebellious man. 

** When the commandments of God are faithfully observed, that 
is to say, when princes are moderate and the people obedient (I 
mean with a moderation and obedience inspired by love), from this 
simultaneous submission to the Divine commands there flows a cer- 
tain social order, a certain condition and well-being both individual 
and common, which I call the state of liberty. And it is truly such, 
since then justice rules, and it is justice which makes men free. 
See then wherein consists the liberty of the sons of God, that is, 
Catholic liberty. It is not something definite, particular, and con- 
crete ; it is not a part of the political organization, nor a social in- 
stitution different from others. Catholic liberty is not this, and yet 
it is more than this ; it is the general result of the good disposition 
of all the organs, of the harmony and agreement of all the institu- 
tions. It is as the soundness of man’s physical organization, which 
is not an organ, and yet is worth more than a sound organ; as the 
general life of the social and political body, which is more precious 
than the floridness of any particular institution. Catholic liberty con- 
sists precisely in these two things (health and life), more excellent 
than all else, which, as they are for the whole, cannot be in any 
particular institution. This liberty is so holy that the least injustice 
offends it; at once so strong and so weak that every thing vivifies 
it and the least disorder suffices to change it; so tender that its 
love seizes all men; so sweet that it sheds peace into all hearts ; 
so modest and retiring that, although it came from heaven for the 
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consolation of all men, it is known only to a very few, and perhaps 
applauded by none. Indeed, it scarcely knows its own name, or 
if it knows it, it imparts it to none, and the world is ignorant of it. 

* As to discussion, there is more resemblance between Catholic 
and philosophical discussion than there is between Catholic and 
political liberty. In this matter, here is the Catholic method. It 
receives from on high a ray of light which it imparts to man, that 
he may fecundate it with his reason ; and, thanks to the intellectual 
fecundation, this small ray of light is converted into a torrent of 
splendor that fills all space as far as eye can reach. Philosophism, 
on the contrary, astutely throws a thick veil upon the light of truth 
we have received from heaven, and proposes to our reason an in- 
solvable problem, of which the formula might be: To draw truth 
and light from doubt and obscurity, which are the only things as- 
signed to the intellectual activities. And thus Philosophism asks of 
man a solution which he is unable to give without first inverting the 
immutable and eternal Jaws. According to one of these laws, fe- 
cundation is nothing but the development of the germ according to 
the conditions of its own nature; and thus the obscure proceeds 
from the obscure, the luminous from the |uminous, like from like, — 
Deum de Deo, lumen de lumine. In obedience to this law, human 
reason in fecundating doubt has reached denial, and in fecun- 
dating obscurity has arrived at palpable darkness ; and all this by 
means of logical and progressive transformations, founded in the 
very nature of things. 

‘It is no wonder that Catholicity and Philosophism, starting from 
such different points and proceeding by such different routes, should 
come to such different results. For eighteen centuries Catholicity 
has followed her own method of discussion, and it is precisely this 
method that has always obtained for her the victory. Every 
thing passes before her, things in time and time itself; she passes 
not ; she remains where God has placed her, immovable in the 
midst of the tempest of universal agitation. Death has no power 
to approach her, even in those deep and dark regions subject 
to its empire. For a trial of her forces Catholicity once said, 
‘I will choose a barbarous age and fill it with my wonders’; and, 
having chosen the thirteenth century, crowned it with the four most 
magnificent monuments which human genius has ever raised, — 
the Summa of St. Thomas, Las Partidas of Alphonso the Wise, 
the Divina Commedia, and the Cathedral of Cologne. 

*‘For four thousand years Rationalism has followed its own 
method of discussion, and has left to perpetuate its memory two 
immortal monuments, — the pantheon where all philosophies lie 
prostrate in the dust, and the pantheon where the ruins of all con- 
stitutions lie gathered together. 

‘*¢ Nothing occurs to me to be said of Parliamentarism. O, what 
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would it become with a truly Catholic people, a people in whose 
bosom man will learn from his very infancy that he must render an 
account to God of even his idle words ! 
“Tam, &c. 
** Juan Donoso-Cortkz.” 


The editor of the Civilta Cattolica regards the epithet 
vicious (viziosa), which the writer applies to the expression 
human right, as hyperbolical or exaggerated, and in his 
translation softens it to imperfetta, imperfect, and subjoins 
a note in justification, on which we must be permitted to 
make a few observations. We insert a translation : — 


‘“‘ Instead of imperfect, the text has vicious [viziosa]. If our 
translation should fall under the eye of the writer, we hope he 
will pardon us for softening his expression. We perfectly agree 
with him that right in man is very different from right in God, and 
that it originates essentially in the order which the Creator has es- 
tablished in the universe, and the obligation man is under of con- 
forming thereto. We have explained this at length elsewhere.* 
Nevertheless, we do not believe the word right is vicious when 
applied to man, any more than are the other terms which human 
language adopts analogically, as say the theologians, in speaking 
both of infinite and finite Being ; for no expression in man can be 
vicious, we had almost said imperfect, when he speaks according 
to his nature. Now man’s nature is such that he can know things 
above him only through the medium of the sensible world, — in- 
visibilia Dei per ea que facta sunt intellecta conspiciuntur. 
Hence, though God alone is beauty, greatness, wisdom, power, Wc., 
it is not vicious to say that a man is beautiful, great, wise, power- 
ful, &c., when he participates of these divine attributes. ‘To deny 
this participation is to fall into Hindoo pantheism, which regards 
every participated being as a Maia, or pure illusion; or into the 
system of occasional causes, according to which creatures have 
no proper causality, and God alone acts in the universe, — a sys- 
tem refuted by the Angelic Doctor, in the first part of his admirable 
Summa.t Man is, in the hands of God, an instrument, like the 
saw in the hands of the carpenter, and as it is not vicious to ascribe 
action to the saw, although it cannot act without the carpenter, 
so it cannot be vicious to ascribe to man a right, or a force to 
bend the will of another, any more than it is to ascribe to him any 
other force whatever, although this force depends essentially on 
God as its first cause.” — p. 443. 


* <¢ Tdea del Dritto,’’ Civiltt Cattolica, Vol. Il. p. 267 et seq.; es- 
pecially p. 277 and n. 22. 
1 Summa, Q. 115, and elsewhere. 
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We are very far from regarding the word right in every 
sense as a vicious expression when adopted by man, but 
our contemporary’s note fails to convince us that it is not 
vicious in the sense intended by the author of the Letter, 
or that in changing viziosa into imperfetta he has merely 
softened the expression of the text, without changing the 
system of the author. The Italian critic and the Spanish 
statesman do not, as it strikes us, adopt the same ethical 
philosophy, and explain the ground of rights and duties by 
the same method. The critic says he agrees perfectly with 
the author, “that right in man is very different from right 
in God, and that it originates essentially in the order which 
the Creator has established in the universe, and the obliga- 
tion man is under of conforming thereto.” But we see not 
how this can be, for, if we understand him, the Marquis 
denies all human right, and his precise doctrine is, that 
man has no rights at all, that all rights are God’s rights, 
and that man has only duties, and of course duties, strictly 
speaking, only to God. There can, then, be no agreement 
or disagreement between him and his critic as to the origin 
of human right, or as to the difference or the sameness of 
right in man end right in God. ‘The Marquis denies, 
strictly speaking, all human right; his critic asserts human 
right, though he concedes that it is only an imperfect right, 
as all the forces of second causes are imperfect, inasmuch 
as they all depend on God as their first cause. ‘The difler- 
ence is not one of exaggeration, but one of system, and the 
question is, Which system ought to be adopted ? 

Our contemporary holds that there is human right, and 
that this right has its immediate origin in the order of na- 
ture as second cause, and its remote origin in God as first 
cause, — which assumes that nature is, in an imperfect sense 
at least, legislative, and can found rights and impose duties. 
The question here is not whether we are bound to conform 
to the order of nature, to keep what is called the natural 
Jaw, for on this point there is no dispute ; it is not any more 
whether it is necessary to keep the natural law in order to 
secure happiness and fulfil the end for which we were 
created, or the design of God in creation, for here, again, 
there is no dispute. The question relates to the reason or 
ground of our obligation to conform to the order of nature. 
Here, again, all agree, that is, all Christians agree, that 
the ultimate reason or ground is God, and the precise ques- 
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tion is narrowed down to this: Is God the immediate 
reason or ground, or is he it only mediately, inasmuch as 
he is the author and end of the order of nature? Donoso- 
Cortéz appears to us to adopt the former, his critic adopts 
the latter view. 

We have examined carefully the article on the Idea of 
Right, Idea del Dritto, to which we are referred in the 
note. It is elaborate, written with rare ability, by a 
disciplined mind, but it hardly touches the real question at 
issue, and in no instance, as far as we have discovered, 
even recognizes obligation at all in the sense we have been 
accustomed to understand, or to imagine we understand, it. 
Why am I bound to conform to the order of nature? We 
find several assumptions which we certainly do not dispute, 
but no distinct answer to this question. We are told that 
we cannot obtain happiness if we do not; but this is no 
answer, because we may ask, Why are we bound to seek 
happiness, whether our own or another’s? Are we answered 
that every man is impelled by the very constitution of his 
nature to seek happiness? This alleges a fact, but does 
not assign a reason; it tells us what the order of nature in 
this respect is, but not why we are bound to conform to it. 
Moreover, if we assume that we are bound because im- 
pelled by nature, we fall into modern 'Transcendentalism, 
whose maxim is, Follow thy instincts, Act out thyself. 
We are also told that we must conform to the order of 
nature because God is its author and end, and if we do 
not conform to it, we oppose his design, and labor to de- 
feat his purposes in creation. Nothing in the world more 
true, but it only brings us back to the point from which we 
started. Why am I bound even to seek God, to conform 
to his purposes, and to conspire to the end he has pro- 
posed? This question, as far as we can discover, our con- 
temporary has not even raised; and yet it seems to us to 
be very essential in the discussion of the Idea of Right, 
that is, of law, of duty. Right in one is duty in another, 
and law is simply the obligatory phase of right. My right 
is your law, for what is my right you are bound to per- 
form, and what is against my right you are forbidden to do. 
In a scientific discussion of the Idea of Right, then, there 
should be, first of all, a discussion of the ground of obli- 
gation, or of law in general. 

We have discussed this subject at length in our Review 
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for April, 1848, in our Admonitions to Protestants, and 
we can offer here only some brief remarks. We regret to 
find ourselves on any point not in exact agreement with 
the Civilta Cattolica. We regard this periodical with great 
deference, and are bound so to regard it, published as it is 
at Rome, and conducted by distinguished members of the 
learned Society of Jesus; but we hope, as the question is 
not one of dogma, itis not temerity in us to say that we 
are as yet reluctant to abandon the views of the subject 
before us which we have been accustomed to hold, and 
which seem to us to be unimpeachable. We are not able 
to recognize in nature, as created nature, any proper legis- 
lative character, or to found rights or duties on instinct 
or necessity, or in any sense on second causes, for law is 
always the expression of free will, and second causes are 
never for themselves. Undoubtedly, we may consult in- 
stinct, the necessity of nature, second causes, the whole 
natural order, when the question is as to what is law, or 
what does the law command; but not, it strikes us, when 
the question is as to the ground of right or the obligation of 
duty. Government is a social necessity, and society could 
not exist a moment, nor the individual be born, be nur- 
tured, or be buried, without some sort of government. 
This is a good reason for the existence of government, and 
for my de facto submission to it; but the right of the gov- 
ernment, or my moral obligation or duty to obey it, cannot 
be deduced from this social necessity. Moreover, to found 
the right of the government, or the duty of the subject, on 
this social necessity, is to authorize that divorce of politics 
from religion, that political atheism, which is the character- 
istic error of our age. If we found rights or duties imme- 
diately on second causes, and only mediately on God as 
first cause, we encourage, in these times, men to stop short 
with second causes, and to look no farther for their origin 
or end. 

Our contemporary, of course, is as strongly and as ar- 
dently opposed to every form of rationalistic or atheistical 
politics as we can be, and it is only simple justice to him 
to say that he maintains in his article, Idea del Dritto, that 
there is no conception of right— he says no reverence — 
without some apprehension of God. But he apparently 
says this only on the ground that nature proceeds from and 
tends to God, and such is its scope, design, or end, that we 
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cannot conform to it without apprehending it, and we 
cannot apprehend it without some apprehension of God. 
Since God was infinitely perfect and supremely happy, he 
could create only for the purpose of manifesting his own 
glory in the happiness of his intelligent creatures. We 
were created to find our happiness in admiring and loving 
him as our Creator. This is our end, and to this end all 
nature is ordered. ‘To conform to nature is to conform 
to this order and to conspire to this end. But as this end 
is our happiness in loving and admiring God as the author 
of the admirable order established, we cannot of course 
conspire to it without apprehending him as admirable and 
worthy of all love. Right is conformity to this order which 
God has established ; and non-conformity is wrong, because 
contrary to truth, because it denies that God is admirable 
and worthy of love, and excludes man from all good. 
Hence no real morality without a recognition of God, and 
consequently no atheistical politics or morals are admis- 
sible. 

This is all very true, and, though much, is not all that is 
needed to meet fully the errors of our unbelieving age. It 
states the fact, but does not declare the law. It tells why 
it is fit, proper, convenient, or useful to conform to the 
order established by the Creator in the universe, but it does 
not tell us why we are bound, much less why I have the 
right to require my neighbor, to conform to it. ‘The age 
has gone farther in its doubts and denials, we apprehend, 
than most of those who have had the happiness of escap- 
ing its contaminations are prepared to believe. Even St. 
‘Thomas, Bellarmine, and Suarez, were they living and 
writing now, would, we think, find it necessary, not indeed 
to change their doctrine, but in some respects their form 
of expression, and to bring out in new and greater promi- 
nence certain aspects of the truth which they held than 
was required in order to oppose the dominant errors of their 
times. ‘They all had to meet the immediate divine right 
of government as set up in favor of the temporal prince 
against the Sovereign Pontiff, on the one hand, and the 
liberty of the subject, or the common good of the com- 
munity, on the other. The questions of their day did not 
demand a special vindication of the authority of govern- 
ment in face of the subject, nor the special vindication of 
the duty of the people to obey legal authority, because 
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neither was then specially denied. ‘The “rights of man” 
had not yet become the watchword of the enemies of God 
and society, and they had no occasion to insist on the 
Divine dominion against democratic despotism, or as the 
ground of allegiance to legally constituted government. 
Human right, or the right of man to establish law, found 
right, or impose duty, if asserted, was not then asserted as 
the denial of the rights of God, and in favor of the absolute 
independence and self-sufficingness of second causes; and, 
if denied, it was not denied, as we deny it, for the purpose 
of vindicating the rights of God and maintaining political 
authority and liberty, but for the purpose of throwing off 
all government and giving loose reins to licentious will 
and passion. The error of all ages is virtually the same 
error, but it is always changing its form, and we must, in 
order to meet it, in some respects change with it the ex- 
pression of the truth we oppose to it. While, therefore, we 
should feel sure of being wrong, if we found ourselves in 
opposition to the teaching of these great Catholic doctors, 
we still think we may, if necessary, so modify its outer 
form as to adapt it to the present aspects assumed by pre- 
vailing errors. Development of doctrine in this sense — 
and this is all the development that Dr. Newman needed — 
is lawful and necessary, if the truth is to be preserved in a 
practical and living form. It seems to us that our con- 
temporary, in his anxiety to adhere to the letter of the 
great doctors, sometimes misses their real sense, and fails 
to go far enough back to meet the errors we have now to 
combat. This is less the case with him than with most 
writers we meet, and far less than with the excellent 
Balmez. Prove that this or that is demanded by the order 
of nature, and the age has so little sense of religion that it 
will answer, Concede it, what then? Why are we bound 
to observe the order of nature, or to do what it demands ? 
Because God has established it, and by his eternal law 
commanded us to preserve it, and forbidden us to violate 
it. But wherefore are we bound to obey God? Because 
he is admirable and altogether lovely, infinitely good and 
holy. But why are we bound to admire and love the ad- 
mirable and lovely, the good and the holy, or to do what 
they require? Because we cannot otherwise be happy. 
But why are we bound to be happy? Why may I not be 
miserable if I choose? Why am I bound to promote the 
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happiness of my neighbor; or whence my right to force 
him to consult my happiness? We are so constituted, 
that we are impelled by the very force of our nature to seek 
our own happiness. Very true, but this only states a fact ; 
it does not declare a law; and I repeat, Why am I bound 
to seek my happiness? God commands you to do so. 
That is a good answer if he has the right to command 
me, and Iam bound to obey him. Clearly, then, the first 
point to be established is, even with those who do not 
deny the existence of God, that we are bound to obey 
God, and till we have proved this, and determined the rea- 
son or ground of our obligation to obey God, we are not 
prepared to answer the questions of our day, and determine 
to its mind either right or duty. 

No doubt a correct answer may be found to the ques- 
tion, Why am I bound to obey God? in the current teach- 
ings of the schools; but we have not met one in so clear, 
precise, and definite a form that we can easily use it in our 
controversies with our modern deniers of the obligation to 
worship God, and of moral accountability. We think, 
however, that a very simple answer may be given, not 
chargeable with novelty, or of being original with us, — 
though seldom stated in the precise shape in which we 
present it, — and which will meet our wants. I am bound 
to obey God, whatever he commands, because I am his, 
and not my own. I am his because he has made me out 
of nothing, and the maker has the sovereign right of prop- 
erty in the thing made, — the creator in the thing created. 
God as my creator is my sovereign proprietor, and as the 
sovereign proprietor is the sovereign lord of his property, 
God is my Sovereign Lord and Master, and has the right 
to command me; and if he has the right to command me, 
I am bound to obey him. Iam his, soul and body, reason 
and will, and therefore am I accountable to him for myself 
and all my thoughts, words, and deeds. My duty to obey 
God is the correlative of his right to command me, and his 
right to command me is in his dominion over me, and his 
dominion over me is in his right of property in me, and his 
right of property in me is in his having created me. All 
dominion rests on ownership, and all real ownership on 
creation. We found, then, God’s sovereignty of the uni- 
verse on his creative act, by which he has produced it from 
nothing. 

NEW SERTES.— VOL. VI. NO. IV. 68 
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The question of human right, properly so called, is now 
easily disposed of. The Civilta Cattolica may, perhaps, 
say here, that man, though not the first cause, is yet a 
cause, and in the sense of second cause he can _pro- 
duce, create, and therefore have right; not indeed a per- 
fect, but an imperfect right, a right corresponding to the 
sense in which a second cause is said to cause, is said 
to act or produce. But the absolute lord or owner owns 
not only the property, but all its faculties, and conse- 
quently all that it by the exercise of those faculties can in 
a secondary sense produce or acquire; otherwise I should 
not be accountable to God for my doings, or the exercise 
of my faculties. ‘This seems to us a complete answer to 
all those who contend that rights may be founded or duties 
imposed by second causes. If I belong entirely to God, 
as assuredly I do, and am his, all I am, all I have, all 
can do, then I can owe only him, and can be in debt to 
no other. ‘There is, then, for me no duty but my duty to 
God, and therefore no man in his own name, or by the 
simple virtue of his humanity, can have any right against 
me. But my neighbor, as myself, owes all to God, for 
God is his creator as well as mine, and therefore can owe 
nothing to me. Then I can have no right, in my own 
name, against him. ‘Then, strictly speaking, man has no 
rights, — he has only duties, and all his duties are duties 
to God, and to God only. 

But net by this do we deny that what men, when rightly 
instructed, call their rights are real rights, or that what in 
the schools are called duties to ourselves and duties to our 
neighbor are real duties, which no one is at liberty to neg- 
lect. God, in regard to these rights, which are his, out of 
his own goodness transfers them to us, or makes a certain 
part of our duties to him payable to ourselves and to our 
neighbor. “ It is to God,” says Father Avila, as cited by 
Father Roderiguez in his Practice of Christian and Relig- 
ious Perfection, “that we owe all things; but since he 
stands in need of nothing, he transfers all the right he has 
to our brethren, and grants us a full discharge thereof, pro- 
vided we serve them in all things possible for us to do.” 
This, indeed, expresses the case a little too strongly, for 
God does not so transfer all his right or make our whole 
debt to him payable to our neighbor, because a certain 
portion of it he requires to be paid immediately to himself, 
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and to himself alone. Nevertheless, it asserts that we owe 
all to God, and owe our neighbor only because we owe 
him, and pay duties to our ‘neighbor only by his order. 
What I call my rights are real rights, and good against my 
neighbor; but they are mine only as transferred to me, or 
as I by the will of God, whose they are, am appointed to 
receive the duties they imply. What are called my duties 
to my neighbor are real duties, and good against me, but 
they are due, not to my neighbor i in his own right, but to 
God, who makes them payable to him, so that in paying 
them to him I pay them to God. 

Certainly, | am bound to love my neighbor, though a 
bitter enemy, as myself; but to whom am I bound? Not 
formally to my neighbor, but to God. This love of my 
neighbor is a debt which I owe to God, and if I do not 
pay it to my neighbor, I do not pay it to God. “ As long 
as ye did it not unto these least ones, ye did it not unto 
me.” We are not bound, strictly speaking, to our neigh- 
bor, because, since he owes all to God, he has nothing he 
can call his own with which to bind me; but we are bound 
to God to love him as ourselves, because he like ourselves 
belongs to God, is the property of our master, and we owe 
the same respect to the property of our master in another 
that we do to his property in ourselves. We are bound 
also to respect and not to injure ourselves, — not bound to 
ourselves, because no being can be bound to himself, but 
to God, because we are his, and we have no right to injure 
or not to take care of the property of our master, whether 
in ourselves or in others. Here is the ground of our obli- 
gation to seek our own good or happiness and that of our 
neighbor. We are bound to seek it, not because it is his 
or ours, but because it is the right of God, and a duty we 
owe to him. Iam bound in God, for God’s sake, to seek 
my own and my neighbor’s good, but out of him I am not 
and cannot be so bound. Iam not bound to seek my good 
for my own sake, nor my neighbor’s for his sake. 

Our contemporary, it seems to us, cannot, even with his 
own definition of right, maintain his doctrine of proper, 
though imperfect, human right. Right, according to him, 
as we collect from his article, Idea del 'Dritto, is a moral 
force which one has to subject another to his will, and 
which, though it may be violated by material force, whether 
our own or that of others, is always subsisting, living, and 
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speaking. ‘This force is based on a practical truth, for 
“you cannot say, I have right, unless you feel in yourself 
a force capable of obtaining from another compliance with 
your desires ”; and therefore you must have as the basis 
of right a practical truth to which every man is forced in 
reason to submit, and which no one can resist without 
doing violence to his own conscience, and denying bis own 
reason. But it is evident that this force, which is to sub- 
due the will of another to my own, and which is termed 
my right, is not the force of my will, but the force of the 
practical truth which I am able to present. Now ‘this 
truth, whatever it be, is independent of me, is objective to 
me, and no more mine than it is my neighbor’s. How, 


then, can I call this force mine, or my right? My right, if 


mine, is my right to have my will prevail. If you deny it 
to be this, you use a vicious expression, when you call it 
mine. But if the force be simply the force of truth, since 
truth is neither mine nor myself, what you call my right is 
only the right of the truth or of the law to prevail, and 
therefore is not my right. If the right were mine, it would 
need nothing beyond my will to establish it. Sic volo, So 
I will, would be all the reason that could be demanded to 
bind to obedience. Our contemporary, therefore, having 
based right on truth, not on will, does not appear to us to 
be able to assert proper human right at all. 

But although this definition of right seems to us to 
make against the Civilta Cattolica, we are not prepared to 
accept it. In our judgment, it leaves out the essential 
element of right. My right, as we have said, binds you, 
is your law, prescribes your duty to me; bor law is only 


the obligatory phase of right. Now, in this definition of 


right we find it to be a force which subdues, indeed, but 
not that it is a force that ought, or that has the right, to 
subdue, the will of another to me. ‘To say of a force that 
it subdues, is one thing; that it ought or has the right to 
subdue, is quite another thing. ‘The former merely tells 
the truth, the latter declares a law. ‘T'ruth convinces the 
understanding ; law commands the will. Here is the de- 
fect of the definition. It makes law a simple fact, or a 
simple truth, and thus places the seat of law in reason 
instead of will. Law is not actus ralionis, but actus im- 
perii, therefore an act of will, for will, not reason, is the 
imperative faculty. Reason enlightens will, but will com- 
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mands reason. Reason is declarative, not legislative, does 
not found the law, but declares what the law is. It tells 
us what is good, what is bad, what is desirable, what is 
undesirable, but does not bind us to seek the one or avoid 
the other. Law is the voice of authority, and derives its 
binding force as law from him who commands, not from 
what is commanded. ‘To know whether it is law or not, 
we ask not What is said? but, Who speaks? God speaks, 
—jis the ultimate reason of all obedience ; for who may 
say unto him, What doest thou? or, Why commandest 
thou thus? Law undoubtedly is reasonable, but it is law 
not because it is reasonable, but because it is the expressed 
will of the severeign, of him who has the right to impose 
his own will as law. 

The term law, we are well aware, is frequently used in 
a wider sense than that in which we here use it. It is 
frequently applied to inanimate and irrational nature. 
‘hus men speak of the laws of matter, of motion, of plants, 
of animals ; they speak also of intrinsic laws, and laws of 
instinct; but in all these instances the word is used in an 
analogical or metaphysical, not in its true and proper 
sense. It is never intrinsic, or instinctive, but always ob- 
jective, independent of the subject, imposed on him, not 
operating from within him. Lex necessario requirtt ali- 
quem, cut possit imponi, says Suarez," and therefore not 
only some one on whom it may be imposed, but some one, 
distinct from the subject, to impose it. Lez est actus im- 
perti, as the same Suarez says again. Law is an act of 
authority over free will, and as such can be imposed only 
by the Sovereign Lord on persons, or creatures endowed 
with intellect and free will. Such is the constitution of 
the will, philosophers tell us, that it always seeks good, 
but its innate appetency for good is not a law command- 
ing us to seek good; and to seek good through the simple 
force of this appetency, or as impelled by the natural con- 
stitution of the will, is not to seek good in obedience to 
law, and in so seeking it we are, if innocent, no more moral 
than the flower in blossoming, or the bee in constructing 
her cell. ‘T'o render it an act of obedience to law, we must 
seek it, not because impelled by nature, but by an act of 
free volition, because our sovereign wills it. 


* De Leg. Lib, II. cap. 1. 
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No doubt many have a repugnance to placing law 
primarily in will and only secondarily in reason. Desirous 
of sitting in judgment on the law, and to be at liberty to 
grant or withhold obedience according to the decisions of 
their own minds on the intrinsic character of what is com- 
manded, many contend for a more ultimate ground of law 
than the will of the sovereign,— something which shall 
bind that will as well as their own. Hence some place the 
ground of right or law in that it is conducive to happiness 
or to utility, « some in the reason or fitness of things, which 
means we know not what, some in truth, and others in 
the reason or wisdom of God. hat all human and natu- 
ral laws must always seek their binding force as laws in 
something that transcends both human will and nature we 
concede, and most earnestly contend, because, as we hold, 
neither nature nor human will has any real dominion, or 
proper legislative character. So-called natural laws and 
human laws derive all their legality immediately from the 
law of God, or what is termed the eternal law ; but the law 
of God, the law of all human and natural laws, derives its 
legality from nothing more ultimate than the will of God; 
because the will of God is free from all law, and because 
to place the ground of its legality anywhere else would 
divest law of its imperative character, and reduce it to a 
mere measure, rule, or truth of reason. St. Anselm says: 
Deum esse omnino liberum a lege, et ideo quod vult, jus- 
tum, et conveniens esse; id autem quod est injustum, et in- 
decens non cadere in ejus voluntatem, non propler legem, 
sed quia non pertinet ad ejus libertatem." God’s com- 
mands bind, not because of what they command, but be- 
cause they are his commands; yet what he commands is 
always reasonable and good, not because he is restrained 
by law, but by his own nature, from commanding the con- 
trary ; so that his law expresses always his eternal reason, 
love, and goodness, as well as his authority or dominion. 
Undoubtedly, the doctors speak of the eternal law, from 
which natural and human laws derive their legality, but 
the eternal law is the law of God and is eternal in the 
sense that creation is eternal, that is, in the eternal will 
or decree of God to create. In no other sense could it be 


* Cur Deus sili Lib. I. cap. 12. dent enim, De Leg. Lib. Il. 
cap. 2. 
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eternal, because prior to creation there was no one capable 
of law, — capazx legis. 

St. Augustine, indeed, defines the eternal law to be the 
reason or will of God commanding the order of nature to 
be preserved and forbidding it to be violated, — Lex eterna 
est, ratio divina vel voluntas Dei, ordinem naturalem con- 
servart jubens, perturbari vetans.* But this makes nothing 
against the view we have taken. Law may be considered 
either as it is law, or in respect to its contents and the end 
to which it tends. Considered simply as law, as a binding 
force, it has its seat in the will of God; considered in rela- 
tion to what it commands, and to the end to which it 
tends, it is Divine reason, or has its seat in the eternal rea- 
son of God. In this last sense the law is the subject of 
profound and pious meditation, and is dwelt upon by all 
devout minds as a revelation of the wisdom and goodness, 
the sanctity and love of God, offering us motives sweet as 
heaven, strong as love, and terrible as hell to keep his com- 
mandments. For the law is wise and just, is good and 
holy, even the law of nature, regarded as God’s law, and 
tends to manifest his glory in the happiness of his crea- 
tures. Here is a light in which we should be sorry not to 
consider the law, for God is beautiful and altogether lovely 
in all his works, in his works of nature as well as in his 
works of grace. But when we seek the ground of law, 
its binding force as law, or consider it in relation to right 
or duty, we refer it solely to the will of God. But in do- 
ing this we do not refer it to will in the abstract, or to will 
in general; we refer it to the will of God, and to no other 
will, and to his will as it is, not as it is not and as it can- 
not be, — therefore to his will inseparable from his reason, 
his love, and his goodness, for the Divine attributes are in- 
distinguishable, save in our inadequate mode of conceiv- 
ing them. 

It must be clear enough to the reader, that we do not 
deny our obligation to conform to the order of nature; on 
the contrary, we establish that obligation by establishing 
the obligation to obey God. We are not bound to obey 
the order of nature precisely because it is the order of na- 
ture ; we are bound to obey it because it is created and es- 
tablished by God our sovereign, and because he by his law 


* Contr. Faust. Lib. XXII. cap. 28. 
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commands us to obey it. The eternal law, as St. Augus- 
tine says, commands the natural order to be preserved, and 
forbids it to be violated,—ordinem naturalem conservari 
jubens, perturbart vetans. Whatever is necessary to the 
preservation of this order is of course authorized, and when 
we have ascertained that this or that is necessary to its 
preservation, we may know without further inquiry that 
God commands it. All we contend for is that the reason 
of the obligation is not the necessity, but the Divine will. 
The practical duties or offices of life as set forth in the cur- 
rent teaching of the schools are all affirmed, and declared 
obligatory, only they are referred immediately, not mediate- 
ly, to the law of God for their obligatory character. Rights 
and duties remain, only they are held to be rights of God 
and duties to God; and what are called duties to our- 
selves and duties to our neighbor remain real duties, only 
they derive their character of duties from the command of 
God, and are strictly duties to him, merely payable by his 
order respectively to ourselves and to our neighbor. 
Undoubtedly, the denial of proper human right denies the 
proper right of human government, and converts what it 
usually claims as a right into a trust. But this is only an 
evidence of its truth. It destroys, in principle, the very 
basis of despotism, and offers a solid foundation both of lib- 
erty and authority. ‘The basis of all despotism is the as- 
sumption of human right, or of the power to govern as a 
right inherent in the human ruler, instead of recognizing 
and holding it as a trust from God. Of Oriental de »spot- 
ism the basis is the assumption of the inherent right of 
one man to govern; of democratic despotism, the right of 
every man, expressed in universal suffrage as a natural 
right; of aristocratic despotism, the right of the nobility ; 
of parliamentary despotism, the right of the parliamentary 
body for the time. No matter in which of these you vest 
the power, you have a despotism in: principle, if you assert 
the power to govern as a human right. But when you 
deny it as a human right, in whose hands soever lodged, 
and assert it as a trust only, you destroy at once the prin- 
ciple of every species of despotism. We do not deny or 
weaken the authority of human governments ; we only de- 
ny that their authority is, strictly speaking, their own, or 
that of human right. ‘The human government may right- 
fully govern, but by the authority of God, not by its own; 
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as the minister of God, not as an independent sovereign, 
whether independent in a higher or a lower, a broader or 
a narrower sphere. ‘I'he government as a fact may some- 
times originate in popular convention, but it derives its au- 
thority to govern, not from the convention, but immediate- 
ly from God, and its right to govern is God’s right, and not 
its own, or that of the people. It receives its power from 
God as a trust, and is of course bound to exercise it in the 
name of God, and according to the conditions he has an- 
nexed. ‘These conditions, since annexed by God, are wise, 
just, and good, as is his own law, and tend directly to the 
good of the community. So long as the government con- 
forms to these conditions, it is legal government, governs 
rightfully, and is salutary in its action; but when it neg- 
lects them, violates them, and abuses its powers, it forfeits 
the trust, and the subject is absolved from his allegiance ; 
because his duty is duty to God, and to the government 
only as the minister of God, and necessarily ceases to be 
due to the latter, the moment it has forfeited its trusts 
and ceased to be God’s minister. We are bound to obey 
government only inasmuch as God authorizes it, and of 
course no longer than he authorizes it. ‘This cuts off all 
despotism and asserts a solid basis for true liberty, and at 
the same time provides, in principle, for the stability of 
government and the good order of society, for it adds to 
all the motives usually drawn from social necessities and 
advantages, the obligations of religion. We are bound to 
obey the state as the minister of God, because bound to 
obey God, and we come short in our duty to God if we 
do not. 

The great practical objection, in these times, to the doc- 
trine which asserts proper human right, or that derives 
right from nature as second cause and from God only as 
first cause, is that it affords a basis to modern rationalism 
and social despotism. If you assert human right strictly 
so called, you must assert the independence of the human 
will, and its right to refuse assent unless human reason is 
convinced, and therefore the right of private judgment, 
which is pure rationalism, that is, human independence, 
or despotism in the intellectual order. Our contempo- 
rary is constantly and earnestly fighting modern rational- 
ism, but has he reflected that, in conceding proper human 
right, he concedes to his opponents in the outset the very 
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principle of which rationalism is only a logical develop- 
ment? The error of the rationalists is not so much an er- 
ror in drawing conclusions, as an error in the premises. 
Grant them their premises, and you will hardly dispute 
their conclusions with success, theoretical or practical. 

If we allow man or nature, that is, second causes, a 
proper legislative character, as we must if we assert prop- 
er human right, we cannot, in our times, successfully resist 
despotism, either of the state or of the individual. If the 
state is permitted, in any other sense than as the minister 
or trustee of God, to say my right, it will invariably in- 
clude under the denomination of its right all the power it 
can get. We then necessarily give it an independency, 
not only in face of its subjects, of which we do not com- 
plain, but in face of the spiritual power, and therefore of 
God himself. Right, if right, is good against every one, 
and may be defended from every attack, let the attack come 
from what quarter it may. ‘The state may assert its right, 
if right it have, in face of the Church of God as well as 
in face of its subjects; nay, pro tanto at least, the Church, 
and therefore God himself, is the subject of the state. As- 
sume this, and how shall we be able to resist the encroach- 
ments on the spiritual power by the present Sardinian gov- 
ernment? ‘The state alleges that it is simply exercising 
its rights as the temporal authority, and defending them 
against the usurpations of the Church. This in every con- 
test of the sort is what the state always says. What else 
said Frederic the Second, Henry the Fourth, or Joseph the 
Second, of Germany? What else said Henry Plantagenet, 
Henry Tudor, or his daughter Elizabeth, of England? What 
else said Louis the Fourteenth, the Regency, the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, or the Convention, of France? It is always 
on the part of the state, if we may believe it, nothing but 
the assertion and vindication of its rights. What, on the 
principles we oppose, has the Church to reply for herself? 
That the state encroaches, and that she in resisting it is 
only asserting and vindicating her own rights? But both 
assert the same principle, each claims the right, and which 
has the right to prevail? On your principles, both and nei- 
ther, and you must tolerate usurpation on one side or other 
in the name of right, without any principle by which the 
controversy can be terminated. ‘I'he possession of a right 
necessarily carries with it the right to define it, or to judge 
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of its limits and its extent, and therefore of its infraction ; 
for if you give to another the right to define your right, 
you surrender it. Iam the judge of my own right, and if 
you make it necessary to submit its determination to 
another, youdeny it to be my right, and declare it a trust, 
which | hold subject to the will or the judgment of anoth- 
er. Hither, then, you must deny the state all inherent and 
underived right, or else you must allow it to be the judge 
both of the limits and extent of its right, and, then, of the 
time and mode of exercising it. In “other words, right, if 
right in the proper sense of the word, is absolute, supreme, 
and universal; and there is no way of terminating a con- 
troversy between parties each acknowledged to have rights, 
for each is independent. The only way of terminating the 
controversy between the spiritual and the temporal is to 
regard the rights of the state as trusts from God, and the 
duties of subjects or citizens to it as duties solely to God. 
‘his makes both the rights and the duties religious rights 
and duties, and brings them within the jurisdiction of “the 
spiritual order, and therefore of the Church as the repre- 
sentative of that order on earth. ‘The state then has no 
authority, no right in face of the Church, and consequently 
cannot, under the pretext of asserting and vindicating the 
temporal authority, oppress religion and enslave conscience. 
St. Gregory the Seventh, Innocent the Third, Boniface the 
Kighth, and St. Pius the Fifth all understood very well 
that the independence of the spiritual order in face of the 
temporal can be asserted only by asserting the dependence 
of the state and the supremacy of the Church, and that it 
is only by subjecting the temporal to the spiritual that civil 
despotism can be effectually denied, or the freedom of relig- 
ion and of the people as individuals be maintained. 'They 
designated to Cesar his place, and bid him keep it, and 
smote him with the sword of Peter and Paul when he left it. 

On the other hand, if we allow the individual to say my 
right, and babble of the rights of man, not to say, rights of 
woman, we must expect every man to understand by his 
rights the right of his own will to prevail in all things. 
We cannot, ‘at least in these times, assert right for an in- 
dividual without conceding the unrestricted right of pri- 
vate judgment, and then not without asserting pure indi- 
vidualism, or the absolute supremacy of the individual. 
If you assert the rights of man, human right, in favor of 
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the community, you authorize social despotism, or the des- 
potism of society over its members, as is the tendency of all 
your modern socialisms, communisms, red-republicanisms, 
whether as advocated by a Mazzini, a Kossuth, a Ledru- 
Rollin, a Saint-Simon, a Robert Owen, a Pierre Leroux, a 
Fourier, a Cabet, or a Proudhon. If you assert the rights 
of man in favor of the individual, you assert the despot- 
ism of the individual, which is anarchy, or the struggle of 
independent wills each for the mastery, of which every 
democracy, when not a social despotism, offers an exam- 
ple, and to which our country is undeniably tending, as 
well as to social despotism. ‘The assertion of the “rights 
of man” is the denial of all legal authority, and if we 
make it, we must abandon all hope of government and of 
society, we must expect demagoguism, revolutionism, an- 
archy, and military despotism to be the order of the day. 
All the terrible political and social convulsions of our 
times originate in the pride of man which terms his duties 
his rights. In all these convulsions, which have made of 
all Europe a camp, if not a battle-field, the sole pretence 
has been the assertion and vindication of the rights of na- 
ture and of man. ‘The soldiers in these new wars do not 
go forth to battle with prayers and hymns to God, in the 
name of the God of battles, shouting, like the old Crusad- 
ers, Deus vult; no, they go forth in the name of man, as 
soldiers of humanity, and their prayers and hymns are 
songs in praise of man and nature, and execrations on the 
anointed priests of God, and their shout is, Populus vuil, 
the mob wills. In vain you tell them that they exag- 
gerate their rights and forget their duties, in vain you exhort 
them to take more moderate and less unreasonable views. 
When was it that you could concede men rights, and have 
them remember their duties? Since when has it been true 
that you could give them an inch and they not take an ell? 
It is not moderate men, reasonable men, you have to deal 
with; it is unreasonable men, madmen rather. ‘They are 
madmen indeed, but even madmen reason correctly enough 
from their premises, and their insanity is in their always 
reasoning from false premises. Grant them their premises, 
as you do when you concede them human right, and it is 
folly to hope to resist their conclusions. If we would re- 
sist their rationalism, their atheism, their destructive doc- 
trines, tendencies, and deeds, we must strike their ground 
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from under them, and leave them nothing to stand on. 
We must refuse them their starting-point, and prove to 
them that what they arrogate to themselves as their rights 
are the rights of God, not theirs, to be exercised only in 
his name, and only by those whom he authorizes to ex- 
ercise them, and that they have for themselves duties, only 
duties, and duties only to God. 

Indeed, if our duties are not all duties to God, and to 
others only for his sake, why are we required in order to 
discharge our duty to God to refer all our actions to him ? 
If | owe a duty to my neighbor in his own right, my 
neighbor is the ultimate end of that duty. Why, then, am I 
bound to refer it to God, and discharge it for his sake? 
What claim has God to it? Does the universe, or any part 
of the universe, exist for itself? Has not God created all 
things for himself alone? How then can there be duty ex- 
cept to him? Second causes have no creative power, and 
therefore all their activity is confined to the second cosmic 
cycle, the return of creation to God as its final cause. 
‘This return is not a right, it is in all rational creation a 
duty. It is our duty to return by an act of free volition 
to God who has made us, in the way and manner he pre- 
scribes, and this is our whole duty. It is not our duty 
because we cannot otherwise secure happiness. ‘That 
we cannot otherwise secure happiness is certainly true, 
and is a good reason why we should return, but is not 
the reason or ground of our obligation to return; for 
to seek our happiness in any other way is not merely a 
mistake, but also asin. If all our activity is confined to 
this return, and if this return be our duty and our whole 
duty, as it assuredly is, how can we pretend that we owe 
any duties but duties to God? If all our duties are duties 
to God, then all rights are his, and right on human lips, as 
Donoso-Cortéz says, is a vicious expression, and our con- 
temporary’s criticism was uncalled for, and is unauthorized. 

We find nothing in this doctrine to favor the system of 
occasional causes, for it does not deny the proper activity 
of second causes, or assert God as sole actor in the opera- 
tions of nature. We assert the activity of second causes ; 
we deny only their creative activity ; and we had supposed 
it lawful to maintain that creatures cannot create, and that 
to create is the incommunicable prerogative of God alone. 
It is because creatures cannot create, that we deny them 
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in their own right all dominion, deny that they have, prop- 
erly speaking, any right or power to bind others to them- 
selves, and maintain that they have only duties, and duties 
only to God their creator. My right is my own; and if | 
have right, I have something I can call my own, something 
the absolute ownership of which is vested in me. But 
how can this be when I have not even the ownership of 
myself? We do not deny the proper activity of nature 
as second cause; we only deny its legislative character, 
because to found law pertains to him who has the sover- 
eign dominion, and dominion depends on ownership, and 
ownership on creation. But as nature is created, not cre- 
tive, it has no ownership; then no dominion; then no 
power-to found laws. We do not deny the obligation of 
the law of nature, but we do not call it daw precisely be- 
cause without fulfilling it we cannot fulfil the purpose of 
our existence, nor the law of nature precisely because it is 
impressed upon nature, innate, intrinsic, and operative in 
all natural actions, but because it is the law of God, the 
will of our Sovereign commanding us to observe the order 
of nature, and forbidding us to depart from it. It is law 
only because the will of God, and therefore it is that there 
is no atheistical morality, and the denial of God is the 
denial of all law. 

We do not perceive that we are in any danger here of 
falling into Hindoo pantheism. ‘The essence of pantheisin 
is in denying the proper activity of second causes, and 
therefore second causes themselves, and is really only oc- 
casionalism rendered consistent with itself. In denying 
human right we do not deny the reality of nature nor the 
proper activity of second causes. ‘The activity of second 
causes is none the less activity because confined to the 
second cycle, or return to God as the end for which they 
were made. Undoubtedly, all activity is, in a certain 
sense, productive, otherwise it would not be activity ; but 
the activity of second causes produces only in the order 
of the end, and in man is termed virtue, which is the 
product of duty discharged, and therefore is included in the 
return to God. This return to God is in man more than an 
instinctive, more even than an intelligent return ; it is a free, 
voluntary return, in which the end is not only apprehend- 
ed, but freely willed. ‘There is no higher conceivable ac- 
tivity of second causes than this, none which approaches 
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nearer the similitude of the Divine activity. Man is never 
more truly or distinctively man, and never performs an act 
more properly his own, than when performing an act of 
obedience, or discharging a duty. 

It strikes us that there is less danger of pantheism or 
occasionalism in this doctrine, than in that suggested b 
our Italian contemporary in his note. Undoubtedly, we 
must admit participated beings, and most assuredly we 
may apply to them analogically the terms which language 
adopts in speaking both of finite and infinite Being. It is 
not improper to call a man beautiful, great, wise, powerful, 
although only God is beauty, greatness, wisdom, and 
power, if he participates of these Divine attributes. The 
expression is impertect, that is, expresses what is imperfect, 
but it is not vicious. But we cannot say therefore it is 
not vicious to apply the word right to man, because it does 
not appear that right is participable i in the sense in which 
these attributes are. Right is the Divine sovereignty, and, 
to participate of it is to participate of the Divine domin- 
ion, which, since the Divine dominion, like the creative act 
on which it is founded, is incommunicable, is, if any thing, 
to be identically God. ‘To assert such participation would 
place us in the order of the first cause, give us at least 
a share in the work of creation, and thus assert, if not 
pantheism, polytheism. ‘The illustration selected by the 
Civilta Cattolica is not applicable, because right is not, like 
beauty, greatness, wisdom, power, &c., a participable at- 
tribute. ‘The example of the saw in the hands of the car- 
penter is not, it seems to us, happily chosen. ‘I'he saw is 
a mere passive instrument in the hands of the carpenter, 
and can only in a loose and improper sense be said to act 
at all. ‘To represent man as such passive instrument in 
the hands of God, would be to deny his proper activity, 
all proper human acts, and, if pressed hard, would go far 
towards representing God as the only operator in nature, — 
would go far towards the denial of the activity of second 
causes and the assertion of occasionalism. Pantheism or 
occasionalism would be more likely, then, to be deduced 
from our contemporary’s doctrine than from the one we op- 
pose to it. Pantheism is the reigning philosophical heresy 
of our times, but amongst us it has grown out of the habit 
of regarding the forces of nature, especially of human na- 
ture, as Divine laws, because nature is the work of God, and 
then assuming them to be Divine forces. If Divine forces, 
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they are God, and then God and nature are identical, and 
God is the only operator, which is occasionalism ; and it 
second causes have no operative virtue, they are Maia, 
pure illusions, which is pantheism. This is best guarded 
against by denying man all activity in the first or creative 
cycle, in confining his activity to the second cycle, and 
therefore denying him in the proper sense of the term all: 
right, and recognizing in him only duties. ‘The clear and 
distinct recognition of duty is the practical, as well as 
speculative, denial of both pantheism and occasionalism. 

Nevertheless, we do not object, with proper explanations, 
to the application ordinarily made of the terms right and 
natural law. In the sense in which Donoso-Cortéz con- 
demns, and his critic defends them, we cannot accept them, 
till otherwise instructed than at present; yet we may call 
right our right in the sense that it is a real right against 
our neighbor, and is made payable by the Divine order 
to us. Strictly speaking, the right is God’s right, not 
ours, and is ours only as we are its trustees, or his min- 
isters; yet if we bear in mind that we hold it only from 
God, and mean by calling it ours only that it is a real 
right, and good in our favor, against our neighbor, it is law- 
ful as well as convenient for us to speak of our rights. So 
of the law of nature. We may speak of the law of na- 
ture, and insist on it as law, if we only bear in mind that 
it is law not by simple force of nature, regarded as natura 
naturata, but by the will of God our sovereign. It is also 
necessary to use the term when we wish ‘to distinguish 
between nature and grace, or between the law by conform- 
ity to which we fulfil the purposes of our natural creation 
and the law by which we attain to the end of our super- 
natural creation. With these qualifications and explana- 
tions well understood, the terms can do no harm, are con- 
venient, and sanctioned by a usage upon which we have 
as little right as disposition to innovate. All we insist on 
is, that we shall always, when strictness of language is 
necessary, assert all right as belonging to God, and for 
man only duties, and in this, after all, we doubt not, our 
highly esteemed contemporary will fully agree with us. 

As to the Letter itself of the noble Spaniard, we have 
not many comments to offer. We commend it to the 
attention of our readers as a specimen of free, bold, manly 
thought and expression, in a Catholic and a monarchist. 
They will be struck with the freedom, independence, and 
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manliness of its tone, so superior to the tameness and ser- 
vility of thought and utterance of our American statesmen 
on similar topics. ‘There is no country in the world where 
the people or the public counts for so much, or is so free and 
independent as with us, and none where man individually 
is so little, so servile, so far removed from a real freeman. 
American Democracy i is the most intolerant despot in the 
world, and will tolerate not the least approach to freedom 
of thought and utterance on the origin and constitution of 
sovernment. It strikes with its anathema every public 
man who refuses to offer it incense. We speak not of 
laws on the statute-book; so far as formal legislative en- 
actments on the subject are concerned, we are free enough ; 
but the force of public opinion, the clamor of the mob, 
renders this statute freedom of no avail to any one who 
would stand well with his countrymen. We ourselves, 
personally, speak with freedom and independence, for it is 
in us to do so, and we would do so if the dungeon, the 
rack, or the scaffold, gibbet, or stake, awaited us, for we do 
not hold our life worth saving at the expense of liberty or 
duty; but we are able to do so not without paying the 
penalty. Happily, we do not happen to desire the votes of 
our countrymen; out if we did, we should find our views 
of government, to say nothing of our views of religion, 
rende ‘ring us more effectually ineligible than it could be 
done by any constitutional provision or legislative enact- 
ment. Why, we could not get elected to the humblest 
popular office in our own town. Wecare not for this in our 
own case, for we have deliberately chosen our own course 
with a full view of the penalty annexed; but the fact op- 
erates most injuriously to our country. No discussions 
on the origin and constitution of power have been entered 
into by any of our public men since 1794, when John Ad- 
ams published his very able work in defence of the Ameri- 
can Constitutions against M. 'Turgot, who complained of 
them for not instituting centralized democracy, of which 
the world saw so brilliant a specimen in the Reign of 'Ter- 
ror in France. No public man among us, however emi- 
nent, however patriotic or loyal, could obtain for any office 
the suffrages of his fellow-citizens, were he to utter the least 
word in disparagement of the democracy. More freedom 
of thought and expression on political principles, on forms 
of government, or the methods of constituting power, are 
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tolerated under the most arbitrary monarchical governments 
of the world, than under our liberalism. Our journals 
mourn over the restraints placed on the French press by 
the Prince President, and tell us that in “la belle France ” 
thought is tongue-tied. Yet the French press is free to de- 
fend and praise the governing powers, and our press dares 
do no more. The only difference is,a public law restrains | 
the press in France, and servility ri the mob controls it in 
the United States. ‘The consequence is that manly ut- 
terance is foreclosed, manly thought expires, and the whole 
of our political science consists in fulsome panegyrics on 
the Revolution, more fulsome eulogiums on the integrity, 
wisdom, and independence of the people, and inane decla- 
mations in favor of what is called popular liberty, which 
means the right of the people to go where they please, and 
my right or power to ride them “thither. ‘The instruction 
needed by the new generations as they come up, the free 
and manly thought that is to kindle in them a sense of 
their manhood, render them free and loyal in their souls, 
must be sought from abroad, from writers born and bred in 
despotic Spain, priest-ridden Italy, or absolutist Austria. 
Hence we think it well to lay such Letters as this of Do- 
noso-Cortéz before our readers, although we may not per- 
sonally adopt every sentiment they may contain. 

We do not quite agree with Donoso-Cortéz in con- 
demning parliamentary government, though in its modern 
degeneracy it is little better than a public nuisance, and our 
Congress has been called a bear-garden. Let your parlia- 
ment be a parliament of estates under a strong executive, 
and let it sit with closed doors, with all publicity to the 
speeches of its members denied, so as to prevent the mem- 
bers becoming in their legislative character mere dema- 
gogues, making, as we say in this country, speeches for 
Buncombe, and parliamentary government would, wher- 
ever in accordance with the habits of the pe ople, be 
worthy of the praises it has received. We find, or im- 
agine we find, the Marquis leaning to the exclusive le- 
gality of the monarchical régime. We cannot agree with 
him in this. Monarchy is the legal order in Spain, repub- 
licanism in the United States. Governments are purely 
national matters. Let each have its own, and abide by it. 
For ourselves, we can no more admit the exclusive legality 
of monarchy than of democracy. 
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. Kossuth in New England: a full Account of the Hungarian 
Governor’s Visit to Massachusetts. With his Speeches, and the 
Addresses that were made to him, carefully revised and cor- 
rected. With an Appendix. Boston: Jewett & Co. 1852. 
Svo. pp. 343. 


* As for Kossuth, we care not for him. He is not the man, un- 
less we are greatly mistaken, to make any lasting impression upon 
Yankees. He is eloquent and clever, and, like all our modern revo- 
lutionists, has a great command of words, vulgarly termed ‘ the gift 
of the gab’; but he is not a man of the higher order of intellect. 
He lacks the ingredient of downwright honesty of purpose, has 
too much to say of himself, and wears his principles quite too loose- 
ly. He will not elect our next President, nor induce us to engage 
in a war either with Austria or Russia. We shall have a good 
time with him, feast ourselves, have our own jollification, let him 
laugh a little in his sleeve at us, while we laugh a good deal in 
ours at him, and then — cast him off.” 

It was with these words that we closed an article last January, 
written but a few days after Kossuth’s landing at New York. ‘The 
result has verified ovr prediction. He landed amid salvos of ar- 
tillery and the shouts of congregated thousands, and proceeded to 
his quarters, as a nation’s guest, with a half-regal train, and amid 
the pomp and honors due to a conquering hero. He was hailed as 
the champion of liberty, the confessor, almost the martyr of hu- 
manity, termed the great representative man of the age, and by 
some, — we shudder to write it, —a new Messiah come to regen- 
erate and save mankind. Religious and secular presses, aside from 
the Catholic journals, were, with singular unanimity, loud, even vo- 
ciferous, in his praise; only the New York Courier and Enquirer 
and the Boston Daily Advertiser having from the first the courage 
to maintain the truth against him. A few short months passed 
away,and the nation’s guest, — welcomed by President, Cabinet, 
and Congress, feasted and toasted by members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, by State governors and legislatures, 
by cities, towns, and commitiees, — under the assumed name of Al- 
exander Smith, crept stealthily on board a steamer at New York 
bound for England, leaving his board bill to his landlady unpaid. 
The country had played out its play, had enjoyed all the excite- 
ment, fun, and frolic he could furnish them, and thought it time to 
break up the masquerade. He embarked from New York last 
June, amid the perfect indifference of the American people, and 
there is now a very general conviction that he really is— what his 
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Grace, the Archbishop of New York, so opportunely pronounced 
him—a humbug. Greeley’s Tribune and Raymond’s Times are 
the only journals of any note that still make a show of adhering to 
him. The Kossuth plume has drooped, the Kossuth hat will soon 
go, if it has not already gone, out of fashion, and there will be few 
willing to remember that they ever shouted a welcome to the Ma- 
gyarized Sclave. All this we foresaw last January, and, knowing | 
him and our countrymen as we did, we could easily foresee it. 

The great man, or the great humbug, has gone, and we are not 
upon the whole sorry that he made usa visit. Our people have 
seen a live revolutionist, a little above the ordinary grade of those 
who seek refuge in this country, and they have heard the plans, 
purposes, methods, and resources of the European liberalists de- 
tailed by one of the ablest of their chiefs, and have had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the very best that could be said in their favor. 
This is much. And having heard, they have, to an extent we did not 
anticipate, condemned ; and this is more. ‘The present generation 
will welcome no more Kossuths. ‘Three or four years must pass 
away before another such farce can be got up, and three or four 
years constitute an age in our history, for we live fast. Foreign 
revolutionists and demagogues have also learned a lesson of some 
importance to them, that American sympathy with them is not 
very deep, and spends itself in words, — that we give thein good 
words, because we find it easier than to give them hard werds, 
and because we like to see kings deposed, thrones overturned, and 
nations convulsed, but that we as a people are not disposed to co 
out of our way to aid those who are engaged in throwing the world 
into confusion or back into barbarism. If they succeed, well and 
good ; if they fail, why, if they come amongst us, we will feast them, 
toast them, make speeches to them, as long as we find such things 
interesting to us and not interfering with our ordinary business, for 
such things look generous, and enable us to have a good time for 
ourselves, which is a great relief to a people who seldom have a 
holiday ; but when they expect us to do more, to make any real 
sacrifices to help them, or to secure the triumph of their cause, 
they must remember that we regard liberty as a boon only for those 
who have the might and the courage to win it, and that we are de- 
voted to it—on paper and in our words only. 

The visit of Kossuth must have done something to establish the 
untrustworthiness of our secular American press in regard to for- 
eigners and foreign affairs. ‘The writer of this two years ago last 
January in a public address in New York denounced Kossuth and 
the Hungarian rebellion, and was rewarded with a hiss; last June 
he did the same thing in the same city, and was applauded to the 
echo. ‘Time has proved the truth of what the Catholic journals as- 
serted from the first. ‘The whole country now know that they 
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were correctly informed, and simply told the truth. Yet the secu- 
lar journals had all the means of arriving at the truth that we had, 

and had before them all the facts and statements that we had before 
us, and might just as well have ascertained and told the truth. But 
they sympathized with and believed the revolutionists, — and were 
deceived ; they pronounced all the statements of the governments 
and their party false, and misled their readers. We knew before- 
hand that it was difficult for European liberalists to tell the truth. 
We knew they had for years been filling the world with lies, es- 
pecially about Austria and Russia; we rejected their statements, 
and relied on those of the governments they were fighting against, 
and do not recollect an instance in which we were deceived. The 
Austrian and Russian bulletins during the Hungarian campaign were 
pronounced by our sapient editors to be lies, and yet every one of 
them turned out to be true. ‘These editors chose to rely on the 
statements sent them through the Cologne Gazette, nearly all of 
which turned out to be forgeries for that radical journal, and all of 
them to be false or at least grossly exaggerated. We adopted in 
the outset the rule, that the fact that a statement comes from a lib- 
eral source is prima facie evidence that it is untrue, and follow- 
ing this rule, and relying on official information, we were rarely 
misled. ‘The conductors of the secular press generally believed in 
the sincerity, purity, and worth of the European Liberals; we re- 
garded them as a set of lying, profligate villains and cunteonts fit 
only to be hung. The press regarded their cause as the cause of 
humanity, of liberty, justice, truth ; ; we as the cause of the Devil, 
of licentiousness, irreligion, anarchy, demagoguism, and social des- 
potism, deserving the execration of every honest man. Here is 
the reason why the secular press were deceived and deceived the 
American people, and why we neither deceived nor were deceived. 

The most unfavorable estimate you can form of a European Lib- 
eral, or Revolutionist, you may always be sure, is the truest. It 
has turned out so, and the people must now see and know it. ‘They 
will hereafter know where to look for trustworthy information, if 
they desire it, and save themselves, if they wish, from being hum- 
bugged. 

Recent events have also demonstrated how utterly false are the 
views which have prevailed with regard to the discontent in Hungary. 
Almost at the moment Alexander Smith — no, Ludwig Kossuth — 
was predicting here a new rising in Hungary, or speaking of = 
old as still living and acting, and soliciting “ material aid” 
throwing off the Austrian yoke, the young Emperor of pa. 
was making the tour of Hungary, everywhere welcomed, every- 
where received with enthusiasm, and with all that intense end chiv- 
alrie loyalty which belongs to the noble Hungarian character, and 
proving to demonstration that the Hungarian people have no deep 
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or wide-spread dissatisfaction with the house of Hapsburg. Events 
have everywhere proved that the strength of the revolutionists in 
1848 and 1849 throughout all Europe was greatly overrated on all 
sides, and consisted in the panic of the governments. The appear- 
ance anywhere of a single strong man, of a clear head, a bold 
heart, and a firm will, was at any time sufficient to arrest and drive 
them back to their native obscurity. ‘The governments fell because 
they were alarmed, because they temporized, because they could 
not bear to give the order to shoot the rebels down, and because 
they hoped by prudent concessions to win their revolted subjects 
back to their allegiance. All rebels are cowards, and become im- 
potent when authority meets them with an unquailing eye and a 
firm assertion of its rights, and refuses the slightest concession 
while they have arms in their hands. ‘ A whiff of grape-shot ” 
from authority in the outset is an act of humanity. Louis Philippe 
needed but to give the order to fire, and the disasters of the con- 
temptible revolution of February would never have occurred. We 
need but look at what Prince Louis Napoleon has done, in order to 
see that the revolution was powerless in itself, and that throughout 
all Europe, with a little manliness or energy on the part of author- 
ity, it might have at once been putdown. The coup d’état of last 
December proved the impotence of the whole party, and that 
your Mazzinis and Kossuths, your Lamartines and Ledru-Rollins, 
are but soap-bubbles, which burst and vanish as soon as touched 
with the point of the lance. We hope the European sovereigns 
have learned from the recent experiment how to treat hereafter an 
insurrection stirred up by demagogues in the name of the people. 
Kossuth’s visit here has revealed the fact that there is after all a 
strong conservative element in the American character, which 
though depressed has not been destroyed by the wild democratic 
theorizing so much in vogue for the last few years. Every politi- 
cal aspirant who hoped to make Kossuth, through the popular en- 
thusiasm he might kindle, a stepping-stone to the Presidential chair, 
has been disappointed. Not one of the politicians who publicly 
sympathized with Kossuth and his policy has been able even to 
obtain a nomination to the Presidency. Webster, Cass, Walker, 
Douglas, all have failed, and the candidates selected are both 
gentlemen, who, if they have any sympathies of the sort, have not 
expressed them. Mr. Webster owes his failure to his Hiilsemann 
letter and his after-dinner speech and toast at the Kossuth ban- 
quet, which turned against him the whole influence of Henry Clay 
and his friends. Mr. Clay has since died amid the regrets of his 
countrymen, and we are bound in justice tu his memory to say, that 
his public course during the last two or three years of his life was 
not unworthy of an American statesman. But he had for a long 
time two great objects, — the first and foremost was to be himself, 
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and the other was to prevent Mr. Webster from being, President of 
the United States. He failed in the first; Mr. Webster’s espousal 
of the gause of Red Republicanism abroad enabled him to suc- 
ceed in the second, which he could not have done if Mr. Web- 
ster had not foolishly given him so fair a chance. When such 
a manas Mr. Webster condescends to court the mob, he is sure to 
fail. Had he piaced himself, as we trusted in March, 1850, he 
would, at the head of the conservative party both in reference to 
domestic and foreign politics, he would at least have been the can- 
didate of his party, and most likely have been elected. But if he 
had failed, he would still have had the honor and consolation of 
knowing that he had organized a truly American party, one which 
every honest and intelligent citizen could with a good conscience 
support. «We hoped this much from him, and we were sadly dis- 
appointed when we read his Hiilsemann letter. 

General Cass we have been glad to see laid upon the shelf, for 
we can never support a man who turns radical only in his old age. 
We can pardon radicalism in a young man, and can forgive one 
for being a “progressive democrat”’ any time before forty, but 
not for being one after that age, much less for turning one for the 
first time after sixty. When Minister at the Court of France in 
1840, General Cass wrote well against the European revolutionists ; 
in 1848, he begged pardon for having done so, and became their 
warm partisan. A man like him does not change his convictions 
ou such a subject at his age, and hence we regard his profession of 
‘“‘ progressive democracy ” and his sympathy with European radi- 
cals as merely a bid for the Presidency. Walker, Mr. Polk’s Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, has for ever blasted his prospects by his 
preachment in England of the “ Anglo-Saxon alliance,” or ** Eng- 
land and America against the world.” A proposition to fight 
against England would be much more popular here than a propo- 
sition to fight with her against the continental nations of Europe. 
We shall never as a people consent to an alliance with England 
for the spread of constitutionalism or democracy till we have com- 
pelled her to acknowledge our superiority, both on the land and the 
sea. Moreover, an Anglo-Saxon alliance would be under present 
circumstances an alliance of the Protestant world against the Cath- 
olic, and therefore an alliance which our government has no right 
to form; for it is not a Protestant government, and is bound to re- 
spect our religion and refrain from all acts prejudicial to it. It 
cannot make war on the Catholic religion in Europe without mak- 
ing war on the religion of every Catholic in the country, and giving 
every Catholic citizen the full right to resist it. ‘The law of God 
is above the law of the state, and I have the full right to resist the 
state when it makes war on my religion. Douglas is still young, 
and has been rather a favorite with us personally ; he may possi- 
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bly recover, by prudent conduct hereafter, the character he has lost 
by his sympathy with Kossuth and the Filibusters ; but he can 
never expect to regain the full confidence of the Catholic public. 

We are well aware that this is not a Catholic country, but nei- 
ther is it a Protestant country. ‘The government is neither Protes- 
tant nor Catholic ; it is bound to extend equal respect to every pro- 
fessedly Christian form of religion embraced by its citizens. — Prot- 
estants may be more numerous, but they have no more rights, than 
we, and the government is as much bound to respect our religion, 
and refrain from whatever is repugnant to its teaching and interests, 
as it is to respect theirs, and to refrain from whatever might injure it. 
We do not insist that to receive our votes a man must be a Catho- 
lic, — far from it, — but we do insist that he shall not be our avowed 
enemy, and resolved to use his place against us in favor of Protes- 
tantism. If he has leagued himself with foreign conspirators, and 
makes common cause with those who are plotting by revolution 
and physical force to overthrow the Church, we mark him, and 
hold him up as one whom no Catholic can conscientiously support. 
This is the case with every public man who has avowed himself 
the friend and supporter of Kossuth. 

Kossuth was received in this country as the champion of Prot- 
estantism, and we were told expressly that the cause of Protestant- 
ism was identified with him, and must stand or fall with him. ‘The 
liberty of the party he represents is liberty from the Catholic Church, 
liberty to deprive her of her visible head, and to effect her com- 
plete destruction. This is what Mazzini is sworn, in unison with the 
Protestant Alliance, to effect; this is the object of the party which 
he represents in Europe, and Kossuth when here told us expressly 
that we could serve the cause of liberty in Europe only by sup- 
porting the party headed by Mazzini. ‘The whole movement, un- 
der pretext of love of liberty and hatred of tyranny, is a move- 
ment directed primarily against the Catholic religion, or the Cath- 
olic Church as divinely commissioned to teach and govern the 
faithful. How, then, can we be expected to do otherwise than op- 
pose them? How, then, can a man who has sided with them and 
struck hands with Kossuth expect us not to vote against him ? 

Our politicians would do well not to take the Lowes, the Shieldses, 
the Mallorys, and certain custom-house Catholics, as representa- 
tives of the Catholic voters of the United States. Those Catholics 
you find in office have been elevated by Protestant votes, and they 
feel that they depend on the good-will of Protestants. ‘They are 
consequently in constant fear that their religion may be thought to 
have some influence on their official conduct, and are specially on 
their guard against suffering it to do so. ‘They have heard it said 
that their rejigion is hostile to popular institutions, and in their anx- 
iety to refute this silly charge, and to prove that they can be as 
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good democrats as Protestants, they prove very satisfactorily that 
they can be a great deal worse. Poor men! they have yet to 
learn that Protestantism is incompatible with popular liberty, be- 
cause it must itself follow public opinion and is never able to give 
a man the moral courage and strength to withstand popular error 
or injustice ; and that Catholicity is favorable to such liberty pre- 
cisely because it elevates a man above the world, and infuses 
into him strength and courage to adhere to the truth, to what is 
wise and just, though he stand alone, opposed by the whole com- 
munity. Alas! they do not see that by their shouts of democracy, 
and their servility to the mob, they are doing all in their power to 
prove the charge against their religion to be well founded. 

The sorriest sight to us is a Catholic in this country throwing up 
his cap, and shouting, ‘‘ All-hail Democracy!” Perhaps we love 
liberty, perhaps we are attached to republican institutions, and 
could ourselves, if need were, hurrah for republicanism as loudly as 
any of our countrymen, for few of them have stronger lungs ; but 
we cannot believe it wise or prudent to flourish our arms against 
an imaginary enemy, and to make common cause with the real 
enemy, of republicanism. It was, no doubt, a pleasant conceit on 
the part of the present Hellenic government to employ noted 
robbers to protect travellers from Athens to the Pirzeus against 
robbery, but its wisdom is somewhat questionable. The only dan- 
ger republicanism has to fear in this country is from its own excess, 
and therefore it seems to us that it is against the danger of this 
excess, of exaggerated republicanism, that the true republican will 
be on his guard, and be specially anxious to warn his countrymen. 
This is what our office-holding and office-seeking Catholics do not 
seem to understand, and hence they are at best no better than their 
Protestant countrymen, ordinarily even worse. We want no Cath- 
olics in office, unless they can prove themselves as republicans and 
statesmen superior to Protestants. We want no Catholic dema- 
gogues, Catholic radicals, Catholic liberalists, to extend official 
sympathy to the men banded together for the destruction of our 
holy religion, as well as the peace and order of society. Over 
such Catholics angels weep, and devils laugh. Politicians must 
not judge the great body of American Catholics, whether of Cel- 
tic or Teutonic descent, native-born or emigrants from Ireland, 
France, or Germany, by these office-holding and custom-house 
Catholics; for, once let us see that a policy is really hostile to our 
religion, and we will die a thousand deaths sooner than support it. 
Catholics as a body understand now very well that to prove them- 
selves true Americans it is not necessary to take extreme demo- 
cratic views, and push the radical tendencies of the country to 
anarchy or social despotism, and that they can best prove their 
Americanism, their devotion to American institutions and republican 
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freedom, by taking their stand on the conservative side, and using 
their whole influence to restrain the radical tendencies so generally 
appealed to by our demagogues. It is well for our political as- 
pirants to understand this, and not suppose, because Catholics love 
liberty, they are so mad as to sacrifice it by pushing it to an imprac- 
ticable extreme, and by uniting with foreign or domestic demagogues 
to weaken the influence of the Catholic Church, the only support 
of either civil or religious freedom. 

We are at present a feeble minority, but nevertheless not wholly 
without influence. We proved last autumn and winter that we 
have influence, and but for us the ** Nation’s Guest’ had received 
a far more cordial welcome than was given him, The unanimous 
voice of three millions of our population cannot speak without 
bringing an echo. Our numbers are daily increasing, and the time 
is not far distant when our influence will be incomparably greater. 
It is well for all parties to understand this; but while we under- 
stand this, it is especially necessary that we also understand that we 
must look, not to the popular sentiment of the country, but to our 
holy religion, to learn on what side we are to cast our influence. 
If we take our politics from either American or European radical- 
ism, we shall introduce no conservative element into American 
politics, and the fact that we are Catholics will not make our influ- 
ence one whit more salutary. A Catholic radical, a Catholic sup- 
porting political atheism, can do no more for the preservation of 
American institutions than a Protestant radical. We must save the 

country, but we can save it only by adhering to those great politi- 
cal principles, and pursuing that wise and just policy, enjoined by 
our religion. Political atheism is as dangerous when professed by 
a Catholic people, as when professed by a Protestant people. 

As a general thing, the American people behaved far better, 
during the stay of Kossuth amongst us, than could have been ex- 
pected. The result has given us a confidence in their practical 
good sense which we had not previously entertained, and inspires 
something approaching to a hope that our radical tendencies may 
yet be arrested before it is too late. We are quite sure they could 
be, if any way could be contrived to neutralize the influence of 
the European radicals and revolutionists, who, defeated at home, 
flock hither to urge us on to excesses quite foreign to our American 
nature. In all our principal cities are gangs of these fugitives from 
justice, — victims of tyranny they call themselves, — who gather 
round the press and determine its tone. It is from these — unhap- 
pily, the very class of foreigners whom we most warmly welcome 
and most readily press to our hearts — that our greatest danger is to 
be apprehended. Still the visit of Kossuth has proved that these, 
united as they are in secret societies extending all over the coun- 
try, and affiliated to similar societies in the countries from which 
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they have fled or been driven, are not all-powerful, and that out of 
Massachusetts and the large towns they have comparatively little 
influence. It is pretty manifest now that the Southern States are, 
to a great extent, conservative. It is beginning to be pretty 
well understood that radicalism, revolutionism, Abolitionism, and 
fanaticism are all at bottom one and the same thing. The great 
West, too, has proved itself far less radical than we supposed it 
to be. Kossuth’s success was arrested at Cincinnati, and was very 
trifling even in that noble city. Indeed, the great valley of the 
Mississippi is upon the whole conservative. In a trip last winter 
to St. Louis and back, we were most agreeably surprised at what 
we saw and heard. We heard more sound doctrine on govern- 
ment west of Cincinnati than we had ever heard discoursed before 
in our whole life; and we returned home with the conviction that 
the real hotbed of radicalism and ultraism of all sorts is our own 
New England, and that the influences which are ruining the 
country, so far as they are indigenous, are exerted by New Eng- 
land and New-Englanders. In no part of the Union was Kossuth 
so cordially received as in Massachusetts, and it must be remem- 
bered that he visited this Commonwealth only after his character 
had been fully unmasked, and the danger and iniquity of his plans 
fully exposed. ‘This is a painful admission on our part. We are 
ourselves New England born, though not New England bred, and 
we have loved and honored Massachusetts as our mother. But 
alas! the virtues of our Puritan ancestors lie buried with them 
in their graves, and only their vices, their errors, their objectionable 
qualities, survive! In practice New York and Pennsylvania may 
have run to greater extremes than Massachusetts; but if the 
Coalition, which now misrules the State, remain in power another 
year, this can be no longer said. Her practice will then be as radi- 
cal as her speculations. We have in this Coalition the spirit of the 
Genevan Reformer and the Old French Convention, John Calvin 
and Jean Jacques Rousseau, combined. 

We could easily find, in the volume before us, both in the 
speeches of Kossuth and the addresses made to him, matter for sev- 
eral articles, but we have neither space nor inclination to review 
either. ‘The volume is well got up, and it will be prized by many. 
To us it is a sad book,—sad as disgraceful to our State, —sad as 
showing the prostitution of splendid talents to base and ignoble pur- 
poses, — sad as well fitted to exert a mischievous influence on the 
generation soon to succeed the one now on the stage. Nobody can 
read it without recognizing in Kossuth a magnificent declaimer. In 
some of his speeches there are passages that even we cannot read 
with a perfectly tranquil pulse. They compel us to award him a 
higher order of talent than we had before been disposed to concede 
him, although they only make us the more determined in our utter 
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condemnation of the man. He is undeniably an orator, but his elo- 
quence is not of the highest order. He has a lively fancy, a bril- 
liant imagination, and great tact in adapting himself to the peculiar 
passions, foibles, and prejudices of his auditory; but his speeches 
are made up of the commonplace declamations of all ages in be- 
half of liberty. All he says is familiar to those of us who have 
studied the orators of the old French Revolution, and the language 
and policy of the modern European liberalists. What he tells 
us of his own country and Austria that is new is not true, and 
what he says that is true, we knew by heart long before he 
said it. Asa reasoner, as a statesman, as a liberator, he is below 
criticism. No man of real genius, of genuine intellect, of emi- 
nent practical ability, ever, after the days of his boyhood, espouses 
the side of the question he does. There is not and never has been 
a genuine man on the side of his party in Europe, or in any other 
country. A man on his side of the question has no chance for the 
exercise of great abilities, no scope for enlarged and practical 
views, or free and lofty speculation. He has no sphere for his 
mind in its integrity, for the development and application of great 
and permanent principles. He must narrow his soul down to a 
point, he must intrigue, and lie, and palter, and cower, work in the 
dark with foul conspirators whom he despises and cannot trust, 
appeal to the lowest and dirtiest passions of human nature, be 
strong only for evil, and be remembered only for the ruin he suc- 
ceeds in spreading around him. We blush to say that we were 
once weak enough to be of the same party, but when we came to 
man’s estate we could not but feel its littleness, and demand some- 
thing more worthy of the nobler aspirations of the soul, something 
less unsuitable to God’s image in which we were created. Bah! 
the very littleness of the objects of the party, the pettiness of its 
means, the punyness of its thoughts, the narrowness of its views, 
disgust us. It is only men of feeble parts and selfish passions, 
fantastical young men or sentimental young ladies, that can really 
have any native tendency to espouse the cause of modern liber- 
alism. ‘The very fact, then, that Kossuth is only a liberal, only a 
colleague of Mazzini, is of itself ample proof that he is not and 
never can be a great man. He may be great of his class, but his 
class is the lowest in the scale of humanity, the least removed from 
the animal world. Let no man who would be thought to have 
sound judgment honor it, for if he does he will have no occasion to 
repeat Dogberry’s request, —‘* Write me down an ass.” Kossuth 
will rank in history only with Wat Tyler or Jack Cade, at best 
only with Catiline or the ‘* Brewer King.” 

Stull Kossuth’s speeches have sown some bad seed amongst us, 
that may yet spring up and bear poisonous fruit. It becomes us 
to be on our guard. His appeal to the German residents and citi- 
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zens of the country may have fatal consequences. The Catholic 
Germans, a numerous body amongst us, are generally conserva- 
tive, and may be relied on as inferior in loyalty to no class of our 
citizens ; but a large portion of the Protestant Germans settled 
here are thorough-going radicals and revolutionists of the very worst 
sort. ‘These Kossuth has labored to band together as a foreign 
party, to be governed solely in their political action by his foreign 
policy. If they are mad enough to follow his advice, they will 
make trouble for themselves and the country. They will compel 
the formation of a Native American party, which no lover of his 
country wishes to see formed. It becomes us to be on our guard. 





2. The Blithedale Romance. By Natuanie, Hawruorne. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 1852. 16mo. pp. 288. 





Mr. Hawrtnorne has fully established his reputation as the first 
writer, in his favorite line, our American literature can boast, and 
we have nothing to do, when he publishes a new work, but to 
judge it without judging the general character, merits, or demer- 
its of the author. We said of Mr. Hawthorne in 1842, apropos 
of the publication of Twice-told Tales, — ‘* He is a genuine artist. 
His mind is creative ; more so than that of any other American 
writer that has as yet appeared, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Washington living. He has wit, humor, pathos, in abundance ; 
an eye for all that is wild, beautiful, or picturesque in nature; a 
generous sympathy with all forms of life, thought, and feeling, and 
warm, deep, unfailing love of his race. He has withal a vigorous 
intellect, and a serene and healthy spirit. He is gentle, but robust 
and manly ; full of tenderness, but never maudlin. Through all 
his writings there runs a pure and living stream of manly thought 
and feeling. ..... We have wished to enroll ourselves among 
those who regard Mr. Hawthorne as fitted to stand at the head of 
American literature. We see the pledge of this in his modesty, 
in his simplicity, and in his sympathy with all that is young, fresh, 
childlike ; and above all in his originality, and pure, deep feeling 
of nationality.” * This judgment no doubt betrays the school to 
which we then belonged, or were laboring to found ; but, extrava- 
gant as some thought it at the time, the reading public have rati- 
fied it, and abating a little as to vigor of intellect and healthiness 
of spirit, we are willing to abide by it. In the class of literature 
he has selected he has no superior amongst us, probably no equal, 
but we owe it to ourselves to say that the class is not the highest. 

The Blithedale Romance we have read with a good deal of in- 
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terest, for much in it is connected with some of our personal 
friends. Through them we had ourselves some share in it. The 
scene of the Romance is laid at Brook Farm in the neighboring 
town of West Roxbury, where one of the most intimate and dear- 
est friends we ever had prior to our conversion founded an Institute 
of Agriculture with a half communitarian purpose. He himself 
avowed in it no general purpose of world reform, although he was 
moved by the socialistic spirit, which many of us at that time 
shared, and he probably hoped that Brook Farm in its develop- 
ments would grow into a model community, and become the germ 
or nucleus of a new and better social organization. In this point 
of view we personally never had any faith in it, and from the first 
discouraged it; but as a practical Institute of Agriculture, where 
several persons of kindred sympathies might live together in a sort 
of community, enjoy the pleasures of a highly refined and culti- 
vated society, and sustain themselves by labor in the field or gar- 
den and by the instruction of youth, which was all that its founder 
proposed, we thought not unfavorably of it. But the establish- 
ment was no sooner opened than it drew together a strange group 
of visionary projectors, of wild and lawless spirits of all sorts, 
Weary of the restraints of society, and anxious chiefly to act out 
without reserve all their instincts, and to give free scope to all the 
impulses, passions, and whims of their undisciplined natures. It 
of course soun failed, and with it the hopes that it had excited. 
The men and women who had been collected together there for a 
brief period, expecting to find a new garden of Eden, were scat- 
tered again, most of them with saddened hearts, and some of them 
with an experience from which they have since derived a rich har- 
vest of wisdom. 

Mr. Hawthorne was for a brief period one of the communitari- 
ans, attracted more, we apprehend, by the romance of the thing, 
than by any real belief in the principles of the establishment, or 
deep sympathy with its objects. Under the name of Miles Cover- 
dale he sketches in this little volume his experiences during his 
brief residence at Brook Farm as one of the regenerators of soci- 
ety, mingled with various romantic instances which did, and many 
more which did not happen, but which might have happened. He 
has treated the institution and the characters of his associates with 
great delicacy and tenderness. He enjoys a quiet laugh and in- 
dulges in a little gentle satire now and then, and upon the whole 
makes the experiment appear, as it in reality was, a folly born 
of honest intentions and fervent zeal in behalf of society. But he 
brings none of the real actors in the comedy, or farce, or tragedy, 
whichever it may have been, upon the stage. We can recognize 
in the personages of his Romance individual traits of several real 
characters who were there, but no one has his or her whole counter- 
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part in one who was actually a member of the community. There 
was no actual Zenobia, Hollingsworth, or Priscilla there, and no 
such catastrophe as described ever occurred there; yet none of 
these characters are purely imaginary. Hollingsworth, in relation 
to his one fixed purpose, had his counterpart there, and the author 
has given us in Miles Coverdale much that we dare affirm to have 
been true of himself. Still, there has been no encroachment on 
the sanctity of private character, and pain has been given, 
we presume, to no private feeling. ‘The reader may collect from 
the Romance the general tone, sentiment, hopes, fears, and char- 
acter of the establishment, but very little of the actual persons 
engaged in it, or of the actual goings-on at Brook Farm. 

In the character of Hollingsworth the author has been exceed- 
ingly successful, as also in the sketch of Old Moody. ‘They both 
stand out from his canvas lifelike, and impress us as real living 
and breathing men. Priscilla is too shadowy, and suffers by a 
comparison with the Alice and Fanny of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
It is a character which Hawthorne is too much of a man to deline- 
ate ; he takes to it not naturally, and his likeness degenerates into 
a caricature. Zenobia stands in exact contrast to Priscilla, and is 
neither more complete nor truthful. Mr. Hawthorne succeeds 
better with men and boys than with women and girls. He knows 
that vanity is a characteristic of women, and that every woman 
must have something to love, and that she will love the strong- 
minded and strong-willed man who speaks to her as a master, if 
also a man of deep feeling and strong passions, in preference to 
the man remarkable chiefly for personal beauty, gentle manners, 
kind feelings, and the readiness with which he devotes himself to 
her will and makes her pleasure his own. But this denotes no 
great insight into the female character. Love in its proper sense 
is nO more a want of woman’s heart than of man’s, and she is in 
general less capable of love, and less steady in it, than man. All 
the pretty things said of woman’s love in novels and romances are 
mere moonshine. Woman has a more impulsive and passionate 
nature than man, and love with her is an emotion. She craves not 
so much love as a strong emotion of some sort, it matters little to 
her of what sort, and hence she is always captivated by the man who 
gives her the most excitement, produces in her the strongest emo- 
tions, though nine tenths of the time they are emotions of anger or 
grief. Any woman would die for a Hollingsworth sooner than be- 
stow a single smile on a Miles Coverdale. But Zenobia was not the 
woman to commit suicide because disappointed, — she who had 
been, as novelists say, “in love” no one knows how many times, 
and whose heart had become as tough as sole-leather. No, if that 
had been all, she would have taken a cathartic, and found herself as 
well as ever. Women of her large experience and free principles 
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never kill themselves for disappointed affection. Hollingsworth did 
not cause her to commit so rash an act by rejecting her for Priscilla. 
It was not the loss of her lover, but the loss of her estate, and with 
it the means of indulging her tastes or gratifying her vanity, though 
even that is to suppose her exceedingly unwomanly, as in fact she 
was. Indeed, her suicide was a blunder, and had, according to all 
that we have been able to observe of woman’s nature, no ratio 
sufficiens. There was nothing in what we are told that would cause 
her to commit it, and we think bluff old Silas Foster was quite 
right when he refused to believe it, and declared it impossible. 
li is always an esthetic no less than a moral defect for an author 
to make his heroes or heroines commit suicide. It is an exceed- 
ing bungling way of disposing of a character you do not know 
what to do with, and shows poverty of invention as much as the 
common practice of novelists of making their lovers first-cousins. 
If the individual must die, why, give him a fever, the consumption, 
the plague, the cholera, the cholic ; or if you can find no disease to 
carry him off, sure you can find a villain, a bravo, or an assassin 
kind enough to relieve you of your embarrassment. One of the 
best things Hawthorne says is, that, if Zenobia could have foreseen 
what a fright she would appear after having drowned herself, she 
would never have done so foolish a thing. ‘Then, again, self-mur- 
der is too great a sin, and leaves too little possibility of contrition 
before the soul leaves the body, to be decked out with all the 
charms of romance and the choicest flowers of poetry. To intro- 
duce it in popular literature thus decked out is to conceal its 
horror, and to render the young, the passionate, the giddy, and the 
vain familiar with the thought of seeking repose by plunging them- 
selves into hell, where there is no rest for ever. We do not 
charge Mr. Hawthorne with approving suicide, — no, by no means ; 
but he so manages the suicide of Zenobia that the shock we feel is 
not that of horror for her sin, but of indignation at the man who is 
assumed to have wronged her, and regret at the loss of so beauti- 
ful a woman. 

Aside from the terrible catastrophe and a little too much tender- 
ness for experiments like that of Brook Farm, The Blithedale 
Romance may be read by our Protestant community with great 
advantage, and perhaps nothing has been written among us better 
calculated to bring modern philanthropists into deserved disrepute, 
and to cure the young and enthusiastic of their socialistic tenden- 
cies and dreams of world reform. ‘There is a quiet satire through- 
out the whole on all philanthropic and communitarian enterprises 
that will not fail to have a good effect on our community. In this 
point of view, we can commend The Blithedale Romance, not as 
unobjectionable, indeed, but as little so as we can expect any popu- 
lar work to be that emanates from an uncatholic source. 





